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RELATION THE SECONDARY SCHOOL THE 


Principal Vermont Academy, River. 


the last annual meeting the Massachusetts Classical and 
High School Teachers’ Association, committee was appointed 
consider what measures could taken toward securing greater 
uniformity the requirements for admission students college, 
and some degree between the colleges and prepara- 
tory schools. 

This committee issued circulars the presidents New England 
colleges, principals academies, and other educators, inviting 
them meet Boston for the purpose considering the above 
question, especially with reference admission examinations. 
large number college presidents and masters preparatory schools 
gathered the appointed time. The questions for their consider- 
ation were ably presented and discussed spirit fairness and 
candor. soon became evident that more important gathering 
educators had occurred long time. was thought best 
effect permanent organization, and hold annual conference. 
committee three was appointed draft the ques- 
tions under discussion, and present them the next meeting 
the Association Colleges New England, held 
mouth College two weeks later. This committee consisted Messrs. 


paper read before the Vermont Teachers’ Association, Burlington, Jan. 29, 1886. 
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Bancroft, principal Phillips Academy, Andover; Tetlow, the 
Girls’ High and Latin School, Boston and Collar, the Roxbury 
Latin School. The resolutions were 


Resolved, That the conference college presidents, principals, and 
teachers preparatory schools earnestly appeal the colleges for con- 
certed action their part order secure uuiform requisitions all 
subjects and authors which they have common requirement. 

Resolved, That this conference urge upon the colleges still closer 
agreement their part the subjects set for examination, the 
recommendations made the schools, and the nature and extent 
the entrance examinations. 

Resolved, That this conference request the colleges make sea- 
sonable announcements any changes the requirements for admission. 

IV. Resolved, That this conference request the colleges unite pre- 
scribing definitely the subjects which may offered the partial pre- 
liminary examinations, the minimum number for which certificate will 
given, and decide whether final examination may converted any 
case into preliminary examination, preliminary examination into 
final examination and so, what terms. 

Resolved, That this conference urge upon the colleges and 
comity, either accepting each other’s certificates examination 
establishing jointly examining board whose duty shall set papers, 
conduct examinations, and issue certificates their behalf, which certifi- 
shall good any college the syndicate. 


The committee presented these resolutions the appointed time. 
After explaining and supporting them, they suggested several pos- 
sible improvements the examinations for admission college, and 
called attention the fact that the promised agreement into which 
the Colleges had entered, with regard both the re- 
quirements English and seasonable announcement the same 
was, some cases, neglected. 

the next day, after long discussion, the following votes were 


Voted, That committee three appointed try unite all the 
New England colleges the establishment Commission Admission 
Examinations, each college appoint one member the Commission. 

Voted, That the opinion this Association the functions such 
Commission should 

maintain with punctuality the existing degree unif rmity the 
requirements for admission. 

bring greater degree uniformity requirements upon 
subjects. 
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bring about greater degree uniformity regulation regard 
the division admission examinations into preliminary and final exam- 


inations. 
urge the use identical examination papers upon common re- 


quirements. 


accordance with the first vote, President Bartlett, the chairman, 
appointed the committee three follows: President Eliot, Har- 
vard; Prof. Hitchcock, Amherst; and Prof. Poland, Brown. 
“This committee charged invite all the New England colleges 
unite establishing commission admission examinations, with 
constitution and duties which are indicated the votes them- 

With this brief outline the progress made toward securing re- 
lief from the difficulties under which preparatory schools have long 
labored, let consider the conditions which have led this line 
action. The difficulties referred have been experienced 
greater less degree the schools proportion the number 
colleges which they send their the past year 
have visited several our leading New England preparatory schools, 
and have conferred with their principals upon this matter. found 
that all who prepare pupils for different colleges were unanimous 
their opinion the need greater uniformity requrements. 
the Boston and the Roxbury Latin Schools, little difficulty ex- 
perienced, their boys generally Harvard. The Girls’ Latin 
School Boston sends Harvard, Wellesley, Smith, Boston 
University, and the diversity requirements has been source 
considerable annoyance. Many small academies and high schools 
New England are situated under the shadow some neighboring 
college, and experience difficulty. But many others are 
prepare their scholars for number different colleges, and hence 
their labor and trouble greatly and unnecessarily increased. 
these are earnest their desire for change the relation pres- 
ent existing between themselves and the colleges. 

The want uniformity the so-calledAmerican educational system 
is, the eyes intelligent foreigners, its great defect. 
Vermont, are more than 2,000 little educational prac- 
tically independent each other and all the world; many them 
remote from intellectual centres, and still wedded practices which 
were sparse population and poverty times. 
They have been able say all who have projected improvements, 
way, cheap one, and mean perpetuate it.” These words 
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were quoted Dr. Rigg, the London School Board, from 
mont state report some years ago. was showing that the United 
States there neither national system nor state system 
(properly called) for the states severally; and from review 
the whole case, declared that the absolute local independence 
the many thousands small educational districts which make the 
general aggregate school provision and administration the 
states, the real source the evils graphically described and 
earnestly complained school superintendents and secretaries 
education throughout the towns and states the Union. The his 
tory schools makes evident that, the matter 
administration, the tendency toward greater centralization and 
permanency authority, and that this tendency the direction 
progress and improvement. doubt excessive decentralization 
administration has been one the chief obstacles improvement 
every department our free-school 

the proper relation the college and secondary school, want 
system the cause the have the benefit the ex- 
perience England, France, and Germany, either which 
system advance our own. The English system secondary 
and higher instruction exact and definite the universities resting 
the endowed public schools, with their six years’ course classics 
and mathematics and with thorough training diligence and obe- 
dience. The French university plan system special faculties 
and the University commission expert educators who 
prescribe the preparatory course for the lycées, which there are 
80, attended about 37,000 But the system nearest per- 
fection found Prussia. Here the universities stand the gym- 


and those, turn, upon the Volkschulen. would not re- 


garded one who admires the German system simply because 
German. saw what appeared serious defects the Volkschu- 
len Berlin and Vienna. was privilege visit these under 
especially favorable circumstances whi.e was superintendent 
public schools Newton, Mass. The thorough preparation the 
teachers who were graduates the university, their enthusiasm and 
that wonderful power stimulating their classes the highest pitch 
excitement and mental activity, were worthy great praise. But 
too, felt what has been well put another, that individual 
pupil was lost sight his class, the soldier lost sight 
his company. Exciting watch the development sub- 
ject skillful teacher before eager class, the questions rise 
one above another very gentle gradations, from the simple the 
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more complicated, the subject evolved with clearness which 
amounts almost demonstration, questions and answers passing 
rapidly that the spectator can hardly follow it,—still, one can but 
feel, the close, that the problem was really worked the teacher, 
followed not each child, but the aggregate.” Yet, whatever 
fault may found with German methods, the organization which 
crowns the whole system with the great German universities 
complete and exact the admiration the world. Nothing 
indefinite, possibility misunderstanding, but order, system, and 
law combine give the German the deserved reputation being 
the most finely educated nationin the world. Compulsory education 
the lower schools,—compulsory fact well name,—sends 
the boy the gymnasium thoroughly fitted for his work. Nine 
years continuous study here prepare him for the university. The 
faculty the gymnasium know precisely what must done fit 
their pupil for the university. the end the time required, they 
give their pupils their final examination. this successfully 
passed, the scholar receives from the faculty the gymnasium his 
certificate, which states three things,—his moral conduct, attentive- 
ness, and diligence his rank, revealed his recitations and 
aminations; and declaration that has sustained the final exam- 
ination. For nine years has worked hard and for nine 
years has studied Latin, with average nine exercises per 
week for six years has studied Greek, with average six 
exercises per week for nine years has studied his native tongue, 
with three exercises per week has had nine years mathematics 
and science, with five exercises per three exercises per week 
history and geography two writing and drawing and two hours 
religious instruction making average thirty lessons per week, 
—an amount which American school would venture require. 
The young man thus goes the university with maturity 
intellect which fits him for the freedom the university. But 
this far from true the American boy, when goes from the 
preparatory school with his three four years such training 
has been possible give him for often enters the secondary 
school with the poorest preparation the studies the lower schools. 
The American college-student, entrance, unquestionably imma- 
ture compared with the candidate for the German university, with 
his nine years training, with the English boy, after his six years’ 
drill, the French boy, with his seven years. inexpe- 
rienced youth, not knowing himself his needs. The colleges have 
felt this, and have been trying secure much higher preparation 
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raising their requirements; one two colleges usually taking the 
lead, and others following. But many the preparatory schools 
have been totally unable meet the demand for increased require- 
ments. useless expect that simply require will bring the 
desired result. The university, merely raising its standard ad- 
mission from time time, cannot raise the standard the prepara- 
tory school. some one has said, must build from the base 
upward, and not from the clouds 
schools have been made struggle under crushing load but 
they can receive from the college that help and encouragement which 
they need,—if the college will train teachers who can enter the pre- 
paratory schools and work there intelligently, enthusiastically, and 
with sense the dignity and responsibility the office, 
the schools can gradually brought the desired standard. the 
colleges will unite upon common and fair standard admission, 
and hold it, believe the preparatory schools will cheerfully 
respond. 

But reminded that have not yet defined the present relation 
the secondary schools the colleges. far from easy 
so. The graduates the colleges regard her their a/ma 
their benign mother, who annually gathers her dear alumni present 
them her youngest foster-sons, and spread for all the festive 
broad. She freely bestows her titles upon them, and they shower 
their praises and money upon her. All joy, love, and reciprocity. 
Mother and sons,—beautiful relation! nourishing mother and her 
pious sons. But where, pray, the poor aspirant who now comes 
for the first time greet the loving mother? Are her arms opened 
wide him? Does rush her embrace, and rest secure beneath 
her smile welcome? Does she receive the child her own off- 
spring with that same tender regard which she shows toward her own 
children? She regards them with suspicion. They ap- 
proach with fear and trembling. Will she receive What 
the dreadful ordeal through which they must now pass before resting 
from the examinations given their own schools prepare them 
for their trying and final may learn from the catalogues 
which are annually sent forth what these poor trembling ones, whom 
she turns greet with sharp look inquiry, may expect. 

the first one which open find these words: Upon admis- 
sion college every student pays matriculation fee $5!” Clotho 
has grown mercenary demanding for ushering into the college 
world this new fledged youth! another catalogue find these 
ominous words heading page direful threats Terms Admis 
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sion;” Requirements and glancing down the 
page find these words well calculated impress with awe any 
presumptuous youth: “No one can admitted until,” Ex- 
amination must present themselves 
must send their names student can admitted 
unless,” etc applicant must bring,” etc. required 
law that every person preparing become student shall produce,” 
etc. instinctively look for the words Abandon hope, 
etc Such words these: ‘are required,” with 
even the preliminary threat the trembling youth standing 
upon the threshold the college, suggest him not loving mother 
but those terrible whom Ovid writes, 
miscent who mix the ghastly poisons. 
closely does she hedge herself about that, like Jason, must s/ay the 
dragon before can capture the golden fleece. shudders 
recalls Virgil’s tremendous description the Spirit War, and the 
dreadful vision rises before him 


impius intus 
Saeva sedens super arma centum vinctus ahenis 
Post tergam nodis fremet horridus ore cruento.” 


must now put upon paper, under these trying circumstances, 
all that knows, and much that does not know, for the cold, re- 
lentless scrutiny the judge. this seems overdrawn, listen the 
following from recent catalogue: 


“In the forenoon the first day, nine o’clock, English 
half past nine, French quarter past eleven; and, the afternoon, 
arithmetic two oclock, algebra three, and geometry quarter past 

“In the forenoon the second day, Latin prose composition eight 
o’clock, and Cicero and Latin grammar nine, Virgil, Ovid, and 
Latin prosody quarter past ten, ancient history quarter past 
eleven and, the afternoon, the and Greek prose composition 
two o’clock, the and Greek grammar quarter past three, and 
translation Greek sight half past four.” 


returning from such ordeal Wittenberg, Horatio might well 
have answered Hamlet’s What! Horatio there?” with piece 
him,” 

But some one says, Your pupils can now enter certificates.” 
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Does this remove the difficulty? Listen the following from 
another catalogue 


must state explicitely the work done the candidate 
each The work must cover the whole ground required, given 
above. certificate for less than the entire amount work required each 
candidate not accepted. ‘The institution the instructor present- 
ing student for admission certificate assume the whole responsi- 
bility for the proper preparation such student. 

“The certificate state the number weeks (counting five recita- 
tions the week) during which each subject has been studied. the 
time specified for Latin less than three years, that for Greek less than 
two years, counting thirty-six weeks the year, any part the 
dent’s preparation, stated, defective any respect, examination 
will required. 

“If the preparation student who admitted certificate found 
wanting thoroughness, the privilege sending students this 
manner may withdrawn from the teacher who has certified his prep- 


After this promulgation law, founded the Code the 
teacher secondary schools informed that the college authorities 
propose increase their requirements slowly, but that they shall ex. 
pect the students applying will fully meet the standard and that all 
the preparatory work should done the most thorough manner 
and the student trained such diligence and exactness his 
daily work, that will able pursue the prescribed college 
course with pleasure, well profit. This advice followed 
the following axiom: The power work much more 
consequence than the amount work which every teacher 
secondary school will say, Amen! 

take the following statement requirements, from few cata- 
logues which chanced have hand, each them for the cur- 
rent year. The Vermont Academy has sent students each the 
colleges whose catalogues are quoted, and she liable any 
year. The fact that each one the class need not the entire 
work relief, for all liable required the class the 
aggregate; that may necessary cover the whole ground, 
equivalents several instances are not received certificates. 

The following are the requirements English for the current 
year, 1886: 

Shakespeare’s plays: King Lear, Julius Cesar, Macbeth, 
ard Scott’s Abbot and the first books Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost; Dickens’ Two Cities She 
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Stoops Pope’s Rape the Lock Lowell’s Vision Sir 
Irying’s Sketch Book; Reply Hayne. 
many these requirements were not made known till within year, 
and some them not till within six months, and, the student 
must not only read them, but become familiar with them that 
can write composition upon any character selected from this some- 
what miscellaneous library English literature, choice English, 
with correct punctuation and spelling, some slight idea the mag- 
nitude the work becomes apparent. 

The requirements Latin for the same colleges are follows 

Gallic War, four books; Cicero, seven orations, and his 
Ovid, 3,000 lines from the Metamorphoses Jones’ Latin Composition, 
thirty lessons, Parts and II. Harkness’ Latin Composition 
translation sight from each the foregoing authors; translation 
into Latin connected English narration based the prescribed 
prose grammar including Roman geography, and Roman 
history, the end the reign Aurelius. 

The requirements Greek are: 

Anabasis, five books; Homer's three books 
some the Odyssey preferred, though, fortunately, not required 
translation sight from various Greek twenty exercises 
from Greek Prose, twenty-five from Jones’; Ancient 
Geography History Greece, the death Alexander. 

The requirements mathematics are uniform and reasonable 
that one can, fairness, object viz., Arithmetic with the Metric 
Algebra, quadratics, with arithmetical and geometrical 
progression, and the Binomial Theorem for positive and integral ex- 
ponents Plane Geometry. 

addition the above, the student must examined, receive 
certificate, Modern Geography, United States History, English 
Grammar, French Grammar, and Translation easy French Prose. 

All this must done any secondary school which does not 
send its scholars one college, alone. one college demands 
the above; but all schools situated like the Vermont Academy, are 
liable likely called upon annually for the entire require- 
During the six years since she has been sending out gradu- 
ates, they have entered, greater less numbers, the following 
colleges: the University Vermont, Dartmouth, Harvard (for which 
the translation the Seventh Book Herodotus, Physics, and ad- 
ditional Latin have been required), Amherst, Williams, Wellesley, 
Smith, Brown, Boston Institute Technology, Newton Theological 
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School, Hamilton, State University Colorado, Lehigh University, 
the Law Schools Harvard, Boston University, and Michigan State 
University Vermont University Medical School, and the College 
Physicians and Surgeons, 

This year, besides sending some the above, she will also send 
Kalamazoo College, Wesleyan, Middletown, Boston Uni. 
versity, and Middlebury College. Some these colleges will accept 
real equivalents, others will not. One college states that certificate 
will accepted unless approved the professors charge the 
examination. consequence, found, theend our last school 
year, that one our students, who had read 3000 lines Ovid, which 
were not required, must read another oration Cicero. The same 
student was obliged read the Third Book the although 
the Seventh Book Herodotus, which was not required for that col- 
lege, had been carefully read. Such exactions deprive the Prepara 
tory schools any exercise judgment, and subject them 
essary inconvenience. Another student, lower class, who had 
done much less work than the one just referred to, went, without any 
certificate and contrary all advice, another college equal rank, 
passed the examinations satisfactorily, and entered the Freshman 
class. Another went distant college, passed all the examina- 
tions except one Physics, which was made unusually rigid, cover- 
ing the entire ground the latest school text-books. Receiving 
condition the same, returned home, rather than enter hampered 
such apparent injustice. Now, with such diversity, what are 
the preparatory schoolsto do? With Cicero, theycry: tempora! 
mores! Ubinam gentium 

But the work the secondary schools limited these college 
requirements, even for those who are enter college? 
means. Not one them willing send forth its pupils without 
suitable training elocution and declamation. They not, for the 
most part, come from schools like the German Volkschulen. They 
are often deficient reading and spelling, and the academy must 
what can for them. Here less rigid than that 
the college. But this not all. 

The student endowed with manifold capacities and powers, 
physical, mental and mora]; and the words another, His edu- 
cation involves not only the curriculum the school, but the larger 
discipline life, and should fit into the methods and results all 
life’s educational departments.” Religion not the 
the school; still, secondary school, primary school col- 
lege, even, fulfills its mission unless its influence positively religi- 
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ous and Christian. this respect, the academy has marked advan- 
tage over the public school. cannot ignore the claims the Bible 
book studied, not merely the Sabbath, but the class- 
room. the present chaotic state opinion religious matters, 
cannot see how any religious feeling can maintained, the Bible 
longer ignored. This not the place for the discussion 
this question but whether one’s students can meet all the 
college requirements not, they ought longer from school, 
without systematic training that book which the basis our 
Constitution, and our very existence nation. This, however, re- 
quires time. But the work does not end here. There another 
mand the colleges, one and all, that every student entering their 
precincts shall not only good moral character, but that 
shall have certificate that effect. The academy does not intend 
admit any who are grossly immoral, nor retain any whose influ- 
ence evidently pernicious, Still, must admitted that she 
sometimes receives one whose moral character one would not like 
guarantee, and the risk having his veracity impugned. They 
not deserve expulsion, however simple method that might 
cutting the Gordian Knot; they are susceptible improvement, and 
are worthy painstaking instruction, which they may brought 
stand higher plane moral couduct. This must done, 
possible, the academy, for three reasons: Conscience demands 
The college demands it. not done for him school, 
when and where will done? The colleges, for the most part, 
seem rest satisfied with the certificate morality, fondly believing, 
apparently, that guarantee morality and obedience through- 
out college life! work seems, general consent, thrown 
upon the secondary school. 

urged many, and especially the students themselves, 
that the college not teach religion, attempt the supervision 
morals. Let the student attend this himself, assisted the nat- 
ural helps home, study, and ambition. the words Prof. West, 
“If this so, and the home training religion, priceless far 
goes, cease when the American school boy becomes fresh- 
man finds that religion, which has been taught revere, 
receiving public recognition general respect from the college, 
and instruction religion specifically ruled out from the college 
course study that matters morals cannot confidently ex- 
pect the help his this easy-going dealing with faith 
and works the spirit the new departure ‘in favor free- 
dom,’ certainly the most dangerous element the whole move 
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ment.” There also the unwritten law, none the less imperative, 
compelling the secondary school care for the physical well being 
its pupils. Three hours per week, for each sex, the minimum 
time devoted this own school. 

Besides all this, some time must given training the pupil 
many matters which most them are ignorant, and giving 
them general information topics not coming within the range 
their daily work. 

The effort accompliah all this four years, less, for pupils 
often poorly fitted the work the lower schools, task, 
parison with which the labors Hercules were insignificant, and the 
bondage the Israelites, freedom. 

What there the transition from the secondary school the 
college different from the annual promotions the former, that 
the conditions transition need different? necessary 
that such sharp lines demarcation should that this tran- 
sition should abrupt? 

evolution voluntary the higher grows out 
the lower, and the methods the higher must anticipated 
the lower law the educational world well the world 
science the early types prophesy the future forms the animal 
kingdom, so, also, the process evolution the educational 
world, the boy who comes fresh from his country home, eager for 
education, exhibits those features the college senior which hold 
the promise the glorious future. the opening overture 
opera contains all the musical elements therein developed,” 
this living prelude the polished youth who steps upon the platform 
Commencement Day has all the elements character suc- 
cessively developed gradual processes, and not the flying leaps 
The pupil should continually catch glimpses 
higher and better way which his enthusiasm can kindled. 

contrast the requirements to-day with those own 
college days, see that much the work the freshman year 
those days, and even part the studies the next two classes, are 
now relegated the secondary school. With the advance 
edge this becomes necessary and with the advance teaching 
comes possible; and the preparatory schools are willing bear the 
additional burden. But speak show that the transition 
from school college only one degree, and not kind. The 
step from the one the other need not made more difficult than 
any other step this long and gradual ascent. There has seemed 
idea among the different colleges, that raise the standard 
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admission would give the impression that their own course 
study had been correspondingly raised. Want co-operation 
among the colleges one time led advance the require- 
ments admission that became impossible conform. Each 
college seemed fear that others would raise their standard higher 
than its own. But the college curriculum was not correspondingly 
raised. was the general testimony the freshman classes that 
their work was easier than the preparatory school. Co-operation 
among the colleges, practical uniformity requirements for ad- 
mission, seasonable notice changes, would greatly facilitate the 
work the school. lack system the surest cause over- 

The wisdom the Germans, after the disaster Jena, found- 
ing the great Frederick William University Berlin, apparent to- 
day the regeneration and unification Germany; its influence 
extends not merely the gymnasium and the real-schule, but all 
the common schools down the lowest faculty included 
such men Helmholtz, Mommsen, Curtius, Hofman, 
Grimm and Kiepert,—men noted not merely for their learning and 
skill the department which they represent, but for their skill 
teachers, and mastery the science education. The teach- 
ers our high schools and academies must look the college profes- 
sors their models teaching. the college will send out men 
and women trained not merely think, but and teach, 
fill the vacancies our schools, they will for the public large 
work incredible value, and will raise the standard the schools 
more rapidly than can done any other way. These teachers, 
well trained the university and inspired the learning, enthu- 
siasm and skillful instruction the college professors, will realize 
the debt gratitude they owe their a/ma mater, and will gladly 
work train the young enjoy and profit the same advantages. 

sure that Dr. Stanley was right expressing the fol- 
lowing sentiment, recently 


“There now line intellectual work which young 
ate can devote himself with greater certainty that industry and ability will 
find their reward usefulness, reputation, and position than 
sional study the theory, and history, and institutions 

“Facilities for the requisite professional knowledge have hereto- 
fore been wanting. capital beginning has been made, however, supply- 
ing the needed facilities the establishment chairs pedagogy the 
Johns Hopkins and Michigan Universities and some other institutions 
superior instruction less prominence. 
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“Tt greatly desired that similar chairs pedagogy should in- 
stituted all the principal universities throughout the country.” 


But there another way which the colleges can help the 
ondary schools viz., conferring their degrees only upon those who 
have pursued course study requiring less effort and implying 
less mental discipline than the past. college faculties will 
combine and exert their united strength for the maintenance those 
courses study which time and experience have proved again and 
again best adapted for disciplining the mind and promoting 
sound learning, they will help the secondary schools, and thereby 
elevate themselves. needed anything more than the experience 
twenty years the work education convince that noth. 
ing can equal the classics the power give mental discipline, the 
testimony the faculty Berlin University would sufficient evi- 
dence that effect. 

Their vigorous protest 1869 against lowering their standard, 
admitting the students from the Realschulen equal rank with 
the graduate the gymnasia, coming does from men whose 
names are household words the world Science, Literature, His- 
tory, and Philology, ought have had the force demonstration, 
But when, after trying the experiment for ten years, this faculty 
again more earnestly protest, how can their judgment lightly set 
aside? During the ten years the faculty underwent changes several 
the older men having resigned, younger men had taken their 
places. younger men are more likely radical and fond 
changes, interesting find that their judgment coincided with 
that the rest. This judgment, too, not confined the profes- 
sors the departments Ancient Languages. The professors 
the department higher Mathematics held without change the 
verdict repeatedly given them, that the students mathematics, 
who have been prepared the Gymnasia, spite the fact that 
less time devoted the branch the gymnasium than the 
Realschule, are, rule, superior their fellow-students from the 
latter, scientific impulse and apprehension, and capacity for 
deep understanding their science. The representative the as- 
tronomical department announces his experience, almost without 
exception, both the observatory and the central office the 
government department weights and measures, that the young 
men who have received their preparatory training the Realschule, 
although first better informed and more apt than those who have 
been prepared the Gymnasium, cannot the end bear comparison 
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with the latter their development being slower, more superficial, and 
less independent. 

Professors Hofmann and Liebig, the Department Chemistry, 
say that the students from Realschulen, consequence being 
conversant with large number facts, outwork, rule, those 
from the Gymnasium during the experimental exercises the first 
semester; vut that the relation soon reversed, and given equal 
abilities, the latter almost invariably carry off the honors, since they 
are better trained and have acquired, higher degree, the ability 
understand and solve scientific 

Professor Miillenhof, the Department German Language and 
Literature, sums the results thorough discussion with these 
words Judging from experience, simply impossible for one 
who has been prepared the Realschule acquire satisfactory 
scientific education. man acquires means the modern 
languages alone, nor without solid foundation the training the 
Equally strong testimony adduced from Professor 
Zeller, Philosophical from Meitzen, the instructors 
Economical Statistics from Prof. Peters, Descriptive 
Natural Science; from Prof. Zupitza, the English Department 
from Prof. Tobler, the French Department. All these quoted, 
will seen, are instructors, not classics, but Mathematics, 
Science, Modern Languages, Literature, and Philosophy. quote 
once more from the opinion the faculty 1880; they say: Our 
higher scientific and, intellectual sense, natural education, 
proportion the preparatory studies pursued our Realschulen 
gain wider authority, lose, together with its hitherto, uniform founda- 
tion, advantages which perhaps value too lightly while they are 
still our possession. France, who demolished her educational sys- 
tem the tumult thc Revolution and set the polytechnic sys- 
tem its place, has been laboring with the greatest exertion, for 
twenty years, bring into use again the formative power classical 

Dr. Hofmann, address assuming the Rector- 
ship the University, uses these words relation this matter: 
“After long and vain search, must always come back finally 
the result centuries experience, that the great instrument that 
can used training the mind youth, given the study 
the languages, the literature, and the works art classical 
antiquity.” 

have quoted thus length from Prof. Hofmann, not much 
the interest classical training, show the service rendered 
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the German Gymnasia, the strong stand taken the faculties 
the universities; and prove from this fact that our colleges can 
render great service the secondary schools holding their 
courses study, and not allowing the system electives destroy 
their efficiency, and thereby rob the degrees ,which they confer 
all significance. the freshman allowed drop all real dis. 
ciplinary studies, why compel him take them the preparatory 
schools, when the best they can pursued only far enough 
prepare the mind for that higher culture which all experience shows 
they are pre-eminently calculated give. the colleges, this 
spurious allurement, seek swell their numbers, they the 
expense sound scholarship, the risk destroying those schools 
upon whose strength their own depends. sincerely hope that our 
own University Vermont, whose catalogue have been glad 
see these words, Students have full liberty elect their courses; 
but beyond this, options are not allowed those who may candi- 
dates for degree,” will hold that. sure she successfully 
using every endeavor increase her efficiency from year 
long she maintains her high standard, she will elevate the 
secondary schools the state. They look with pleasure the im- 
provements which she has been recently making her facilities for 
giving the highest and best those who are come within her 
range influence. the duty the secondary schools call 
within their own range the boys and girls bright minds, but dor- 
mant ambitions take them from the plough and the shop, with their 
intellectual forces undeveloped create within them the desire for 
college course, and develop within them those scholarly tastes 
which prepare them for those advantages which the college 
fers. the desire and aim both schools and colleges our state 
shall train MEN out into this little republic Vermont, 
they will work for the state which she will proud and 
for her ever-increasing intelligence and enlightened public opinion 
she will thank them both. 
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THE EVOLUTION COLLEGE REPUBLIC. 
MRS, LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


The so-called Amherst system college government 
means new departure. the natural development that idea 
which, from the earliest days, has formed the very life Amherst 
College, and any true estimate its nature and tendencies, any cor- 
rect judgment its adaptability other colleges, requires study 
that life from the beginning. For the history Amherst College 
the history Idea, its aims, its scope, to- 
day essential and distinctive, was potentially present its earliest 
inception 

The Idea Amherst College was the product two causes: the 
strong reaction which occurred the early years this century 
against those Unitarian doctrines which had gained wide adherence 
New England anda secure lodgment Harvard University, and 
coincident with, perhaps consequent upon that re-action, in- 
tense yearning for souls, which found expression cycle relig- 
ious revivals and the fiery wave missionary enthusiasm which 
that period swept over the Orthodox churches New England. 
From these two causes resulted that new, and some respects 
unique, idea the scope and purpose education, which moved 
the founding Amherst College, and which has been the animus 
all its teaching from that day this. The late President Stearns, 
his Inaugural, gave perhaps the most succinct expression this 
informing Idea which had yet been uttered when said: Young 
gentlemen, your highest attainment the attainment right rela- 
tions toward God and concordance with the harmonies the 
universe. There one great whose pulsations are 
beating throughout all created worlds. When, addition pro- 
found and brilliant scholarship, attended with high moral and 
excellence and wise physical self-control, you come into sympathy 
with this great Life, that your spirit answers that Spirit the 
pulsations your wrist keep time with those that are throbbing 
your heart, then will you truly educated, then will you have 
reached the highest order man.” 

The epithet Christian College,” occurring often the college 
institutes and upon the lips President and Professors almost 
have become by-word. among the students, therefore mere 
form speech, but the pregnant expression its animating Idea, 
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Such idea necessity includes within its means not less those 
revivals religion,—which from the first have marked feature 
its life,—than the high literary standard and the. some respects, 
unrivaled opportunities for scientific study for which has always 
been eminent. Its purposes does not end with the individual, nor 
for his sake alone that all his powers are harmoniously de. 
veloped, but for the sake humanity. the historian the 
lege has aptly perceived, was more than college,—it was crusade 
that was inaugurated that day, six and sixty years ago, 
when the corner stone the South College was laid amid the prayers 
and tears and praises and contributions the poor and humble who 
felt that was the Lord’s work.” The title the sermon preached 
that occasion, Plea for Miserable World,” struck the key- 
note chord which has gone thrilling through the very being 
the college ever since, resolving the discord between the natural 
student-mind and the lofty purposes ideal education. Well, 
therefore, might Col. Graves “go forth zeal like another 
Peter the arouse the hearts men and women the 
cause Amherst College, saying the farmers and mechanics 
Pelham and Belchertown and Sunderland and Hadley, The Lord 
hath need this that which was theirs. For, crusade against 
the power evil that held thrall miserable world called for 
system education some respects unlike that offered any other 
institution learning and that was devoutly believed 
preacher had with fullest conviction affirmed that man who 
shall bring beam rock, who shall lay stone drive 
from love the kingdom Christ, shall not fail his 
the strength this faith, building was added building and profes- 
sorship professorship need occurred, although for twenty-four 
years there was building fund, nor any endowment professors’ 
chairs. One fund indeed there was, sacred store fifty thousand 
dollars, subscribed nearly three hundred persons, sums ranging 
from ten one thousand dollars. this fund the income was 
devoted the education pious, indigent young men for the gos- 
pel education the entire cost which was estimated 
one dollar those days cheap living the modest 
estimate bears ample witness the generosity the towns people, 
who welcomed into their homes these pious indigent young men, 
many whom have since become famous ministers, missionaries, 
and scholars. 

What sacrifices those were which the people Amherst and the 
Connecticut valley built and maintained their college may best 
learned study the subscription-rolls those early 
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those long lists often-recurring names with modest sums set down 
against them. Very many these subscriptions are sums less 
than five dollars, and one entry may found cents, payable 
five was well done when Samuel Williston, 
the munificent patron later years, declined the proffered honor 
giving his name the institution the college emphatically 
HERST COLLEGE, its true founders the people the town which 
stands. The memory still green men and women that 
place whom may literally said that the zeal this cause had 
eaten them up; men who gave their very all, impoverishing them- 
selves and their families sake women who spent their strength 
ministering the common wants the devoted young men who 
were the students those early days. Much the labor upon the 
first building was voluntarily given, was the greater part the 
material and intense was the interest the work that the work- 
men often camped upon the ground for better economy time; the 
people the town vieing with one another bringing them their 
food, 

Such ardent enthusiasm could hardly fail encountering opposi- 
tion little less ardent. question the location the college, 
and, again, the granting the charter, aroused conflict which for 
years shook the State Massachusetts her very center. Pam- 
phlet after pamphlet was written; the subject occupied the news- 
papers New York and Boston hardly less than the local press the 
struggle was carried the pulpit and the polls. Candidates for the 
legislature were required state their views the subject the 
location, and 1823 the struggle for the charter actually turned the 
scale the election the governor. When finally the victory was 
achieved, and the charter granted, though with the distinct refusal 
any appropriation state funds the intelligence was received 
such blaze enthusiasm only college towns ever knew. The 
messenger who brought the news was taken from the coach and car- 
ried triumph the citizens the town and the college buildings 
were illuminated, bells rang, bomfires blazed, the place was beside 
itself with joy. 

The excitement over this victory was means due personal 


party feeling. was the which had triumphed, the 


cause that ideal Christian culture for which much had been 
endured. From this moment Amherst College leaped into popu- 
larity never before paralleled the history education. From fifty- 
nine students 1822, the number increased two hundred and 
1837; for two years exceeding the number that time 
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Harvard, and second American college except Yale. Rec 
ognized champion the old New England Primer faith 
ceived less the champion enlightened progress and 
advanced view culture. was recognized once the pro- 
moter liberality and the conservator orthodoxy, the representa- 
tive college Old New England and Young America, the advo- 
cate the principle that moral safety compatible with liberal 
thought, and that the highest development both demands the 
highest standard scholarship. 

reputation paradoxical was possible simply because all these 
conflicting principles became one that central Idea which the 
soul the whole That could sustained through long 
series years, however, was due the thorough and sympathetic 
union between faculty and students. The students the early day, 
their after-light has shown, were common ma- 
ture, consecrated souls, they were bound the faculty the close 
bond aim and mutual privation. For the days 
Amherst’s widest popularity were the days her direct poverty. 
was when her prestige was most brilliant that the greater number 
her students were being educated the cost dollar week from 
the charity fund, and her professors were going half way starva- 
farming the slender revenues the college, any means 
they might save the cause. The bond thus closely cemented pov- 
erty has been some degree relaxed ample prosperity later 
years another generation students has arisen who know nothing 
the former stern discipline trial none the less have they come 
into its rich inheritance. Through all the disaffections, the discords, 
the rebellions which occasionally more prosperous times have 
marred the relations between students and faculty, the response 
the students the demands the essential Idea has been singu- 
larly true and ready. Thus was the turbulent years which fol- 
lowed the sudden and unexpected influx funds that the hazing 
was abolished,—an act entirely spontaneous the part the stu- 
dents, but none the less the orderly and anticipated development 
the spirit the institution. The House Students was failure 
although the students then college were the flower all upon 
the triennial lists; men different possible conceive from 
the younger, more luxurious, less purposeful men who, ’86, are 
making representative government the College Senate success. 
the natural and unforced development that temper mind 
which such government requires, which proves the essential unity 
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the history Amherst College life the old life still, though 
larger, fuller, freer under its larger conditions. Christian college 
the long-vanished days when the Bible was college text-book, and 
evening prayers were established institution, there not to-day 
among its members student wild, thoughtless, not feel 
and own that Christian college now, when places billiard 
tables its gymnasium and subscribes liberally the athletic fund. 
The crusade once carried the education ministers and mis- 
sionaries crusade still, though includes among its methods the 
training race pure-minded statesmen and candid scientists. 
The influence President Seelye, the college pastor, but the more 
vital for the profound impress made President Seelye, the Chris- 
tian politician, upon the responsive souls his precisely 
this perfect and subtle power responding the varying demands 
different periods, the power meet successfully the time-spirit, 
which marks the Christian idea education. That this idea 
essential harmony with the system government which the hour 
demands and which the college has adopted, seen this,—that 
both require the fullest codperation the student’s Through 
this full that Amherst College, while offering ed- 
ucation which its all-roundness the ideal education the home 
rather than the university, able more decidedly than any other 
American college disclaim matters government the 
relation. Its system looks forward, not backward,—to the 
world, not the home. Developing the moral nature through its four 
years’ training self-government, safely, soundly, and sympa- 
thetically bridges over the period between the irresponsibility boy- 
hood and the inteiligent acceptance the vocation mature 
Naturally there are occasional misunderstandings and heart-burnings 
the course this the student does not entirely knew 
what manner spirit of, and slow take the respon- 
sibilities which inhere the privileges liberty. Possibly also the 
faculty have been, some respects, building better than they 
possibly they have not yet attained the larger vision which can in- 
clude the vast horizon their sphere. But one who, from without, 
has observed the subtle sympathy with the demands the new sys- 
tem which has been developed the student-mind the five years 
since its adoption, and the readiness with which the faculty have 
been able meet the unexpected exigencies its workings, can 
hardly fail the conviction that day not distant will witness the 
evolution the ideal student the ideal faculty, with whom 
alone the republican system college government ideally possible. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL PHASE SYSTEM 


[Continued from last No.] 


That philosophy the science sciences has been trite defini- 
tion since the time valid, then School All 
Sciences, such have described, essentially school philos- 
ophy. The characteristics its disciplines treat topics their 
relations the whole. There longer the restraint arising from 
partial examination the truth. considering the relations 
the universe each particular point view, all the fullness the 
universe comes self-consciousness the individual. discover 
also that our true relation the universe not pantheistic one; 

*of such character only the differentiated maze with which be- 
yan our investigation. But, the rather, find the process life 
triple activity, conscious intermediation and association the 
universal, the particular, and the individual. These are recognized 
the moments essential for self-sustained activity, and are ina 
measure prepared acknowledge the authority this activity the 
solvent contradictions the partially developed consciousness 
humanity. least, see that sphere has been mapped out for 
the philosophical phase education. 

Some may designate this the sphere the others, that 
the and still others, that the There 
sense which all these appellations may this 
not the case consequence any limitation the essential nature 
this, the most spiritual all forms conscious activity, save pos- 
sibly its very knowableness. The rather, this sphere thus defined 
from the unconsciousness those who judge concerning it, the 
fact its presence essential their own activity. other 
words, only the relation the philosophic phase the func- 
tioning the undeveloped spirit man that can said 
ideal, unknown, and mystical. the person who had dared place 
the problem his own life the focus his intellectual activity for 
solution, or, rather, has had faith do, and who, consequence, 
has experienced the thrill harmony from the consciousness this 
spiritual insight, this realm is, indeed, that the eternal, that 
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the true, but that the well. the curious per- 
ceptive faith the child and the self-complaisant doubt the reflect- 
ing man are saved form moments the conscious activity the 
rational spirit man; other words, these factors coalesce and 
produce that which, our common commercial talk, called 
perience.” 

Does any one doubt the deep significance this ominous word? 
him who fails acknowledge its authority the wheels fortune 
seem turn with extreme difficulty. Does any one doubt the power 
vigorous thinker like Carlyle? arises from this conscious 
Have any facility performing original work? 
say without hesitation the result Are 
wont depreciate the importance this vital word? simply 
because not understand its significance because have 
not risen the consciousness the peculiar power adaptation 
the phase activity indicated those who possess this 
the unconcious grace action isa living symbol never 
misinterpreted the initiated. The clear-headed business man re- 
cognizes those who have attained this insight with much 
ination the philosopher skilled the phraseology the schools. 
And, further, the successful man affairs thoroughly appreciates 
the importance theoretical training colleziate education. 
That which deprecates earnestly the arrogance those who 
stop this stage their development. sees that consequence 
this, such deluded minds fail render their individuality service- 
able factor the world’s activity. Experience,” then, this com- 
mon acceptation the term, applied those who are able 
utilize the results rationally obtained them from their examination 
the phenomena the universe. other words, the conscious 
activity men exercised harmony with the 
laws spiritual development. 

are certain that this simple and yet exact interpretation 
the sphere the philosophical disciplines will have revealed the im- 
portance this phase the crowning factor our educational system. 
the development every trained intellect may find that cul- 
ture which, from its manifest grace and prudence, shall forever 
silence the objections often raised college-bred men. Never 
would these criticisms have been frequently made, the 
legitimate children collegiate instruction, had there not been 
abundant grounds for them consequence the strange neglect 
this third university phase the our higher insti- 
tutions learning. 
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And here must remembered that are not contending 
study philosophy special discipline along with that many 
other partial sciences. And, further, are not attempting spe- 
cialists philosophy pit against the other sciences their su- 
are simply calling attention the necessity phil- 
osophical treatment all the special sciences. urge this the 
name irue progress and sake the most healthy advance 
the treatment these special disciplines. But, most all, desire 
save our common humanity from the tyranny dogmatic specialists 
who, the presentation their subject, are regardless its relations 
All Science, and who, consequently, are blinding rather than 
leading and assisting our efforts gain more satisfactory 
insight. 

desire, again, gain attention quite prevalent and very 
pernicious interpretation the sphere the specialist or, least, 
may say, very imperfect expression the qualifications neces- 
sary constitute him such fact. have patience with that 
common prattle about the bent our minds,” with which 
demagogues are wont excuse the failures listless young men 
and flatter indulgent parents. any branch investigation 
could thoroughly mastered without knowledge its universal 
bearings! deprecate still more any attempt cajole humanity 
general praising their self-assumed imperfection and soothe 
the consciences intellectual sluggards into the peaceful leisure 
ancestral predilections. would, the contrary, inspire men,— 
born know even they are known,—to make thing beauty 
out their imperfect undeveloped selves that they may com- 
plete images our Creator, and may enter into the all that 
has made. Nothing short culture complete 
participation the isa goal worthy the Spirit man 
worketh for All other ends are snares catch the 
unwary, and, ere they are attained, are vanities. 

must not misunderstood, however for find place for 
those true men who, performing the work their chosen avoca- 
tion, can reflect the universe. glance the Philosophy Lan- 
guage reveals that scarcely more than the mechanical transla- 
tion technical terms for such men transform their comprehensive 
grasp the universe and its relations from the expressions their 
concerned, they are saved even the labor translating. 
the realm thought-activity can change our system 
dinates pleasure. only when desire communicate 
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thought symbols, that are wont grasp instruments with 
which are familiar. already stated, then, every true specialist, 
however humble his sphere the eyes the worldly-wise, 
philosopher. Nor true specialist virtue his limitations 
specialist, but the rather virtue his the 
whole which his special activity functions part. And further, 
recognizes his part the whole body the from par- 
ticular point view. other words, his individualized activity 
dispelling conscious imperfections has adapted the method 
development, and is, consequently, self-sustained. 

stated, the beginning this paper, that self-sustained ac- 
tivity the principle our conscious existence. this later 
acknowledgment its supremacy recognize selves, and 
Eternal Life dawns upon us. longer the method which 
become conscious participants the actuality Goda matter 
opinion, but Knowledge. The partial view things passes away, 
and all things become new the beauty their normal and eternal 
significance. The conscious presence the Perfect Way all our 
activity gives peculiar victory over material forms and rec- 
ognize, further, that are living and immortal our very nature. 
Death now looked upon the voluntary rejection the imperfect 
for that which nearer the true self. Death the phenomenal, 
and true life comes perfection thereby. Only those who have 
not interpreted the meaning phenomenal limitations, and who, 
therefore, practically acknowledge the supremacy the moment 
element nescience inperfection, will rational personalities have 
appeared die, depart from the sphere action. 

cease limit the aspirations our better moments the 
realm phenomenal, the world the sensuous imagination. 
are conscious that our activity may complete harmony 
each stage its development. know that may live with the 
constant approval conscience ever-quickened until the 
and the combine spiritual unity, until are developed 
sufficiently claim our eternal inheritance our natural birthright and 
the reward our voluntary acceptance the laws spiritual 
interferes not all with the true basis exist- 
ing social relations, but, the rather, solves vexed problems concern- 
ing them the development their spiritual significance. Nor 
such acceptance our privilege Utopian vague; are asked 
simply conceive, think, and act simultaneously, were 
and longer treat and though gods worthy our 
worship. are creatures our imperfect activity, and 
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they may become willing instruments the hands much freer 
power expression than were conscious while 
edged our unqualified allegiance these symbols limitation. 

The philosophical phase our educational system, then, that 
conscious rational self-activity. the dominant factor all 
stages development. That the latest and crowning phase 
way detracts from its authority. Though not yet brought con. 
sciousness the individual, the philosophical factor present the 
first act cognition. That the child able grasp symbols 
wholes, and that the reflecting student can analyze these phenomenal 
wholes, and can discover their statical separated characteristics, 
are due the presence this unifying factor. describing the 
process, our consciousness may said pass from thoughtless ac- 
tivity conscious passivity death, and, then, return self- 
conscious activity. recognize both the formal living and the 
formal dying this complemented activity. know the signifi- 
cance the union impulse and divison the concrete activity 
become aware the functioning the Trinity, 
Logos,and Love the supreme act conscious return 
may designated the outline the history the process. 

Let become impressed with the almost endless variety com- 
binations that may made according our point view, and 
soon understand the necessity statical treatment. 
the sober thinker there appear now three factors the 
The first and second moments are regarded consciousness they 
are sense and understanding. But from the very nature the pres- 
ent treatment the absolute factor excluded irrelevant the 
present purpose. not yet assume consciousness the 
factors parts spiritual whole. view the universe tri- 
theistic rather than theistic. Our knowledge not yet treated 
essential part our own activity. allow knowledge still 
mere empty accumulation facts concerning phenomena not 
acquisition within the reach all, but necessity the partial 
possession the aristocratic few,—it realm too broad even for the 
most gifted. Thus, this wisdom the understanding not infre- 
quently taken for the whole truth accessible man, while best 
but the analysis truth. This misinterpretation characteristic 
our average college student. performs his work analysis 
apparently unconscious that this examination self. hastens 
accomplish his task order that may have opportunity again 
surround himself with the charms the unconscious activity 
childhood. Most appreciate that there not much conquering 
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this desultory study. Even the plaudits admiring teachers are 
scarcely more than goads urging victims perform further drudgery. 
are justified saying that the majority such students still 
look upon recreation and study phases life necessarily antag- 
onistic, and long for the time when the latter may dispensed with 
altogether. fact, question the incentive business career 
not first largely the hope financial success means for 
again gratifying this elegant leisure. needless say that there 
abiding satisfaction such isolation the theoretical and the 
empirical, practical.” 

Fortunately, true our better selves, need not dispense with 
either the path rational development that the bondage 
the theoretical becomes unendurable, that isolated theory works its 
own death. already intimated, when break the chains this 
passive phase, discover that they were self-imposed when 
are forced think, find that this statical phase the abstrac- 
tion thought engaged self-examination. Throughout this pas- 
sive phase there exist, addition, not only suggestive impulse, but 
also embracing receptacle, for our self-consciousness. True free- 
dom obtained when become conscious the moments com- 
plete harmony spiritual act; when become conscious the 
impulse the fountain our life, the our power 
discrimination, and this a//-embracing activity whose limits are 
co-extensive and omnipresent with the Godhead, our own conscious 
with Divinity. 

This completed insight has given the earlier phases our educa- 
tional development their proper functions moments every self- 
sustained thought-product. becoming possessed it, man com- 
pletes the cycle his activity, comes know himself the light 
his high privilege, grasps his heritage the instruments often as- 
cribed genius, unlocks with them his own creative energy, 
acknowledged God his co-worker, and his participation the 
rational thought-activity the universe grows apace. Capacity for 
encyclopzedic knowledge seen special gift inheritance. 
The germ universal knowledge, the philosophic sense, com- 
mon gift and birthright humanity. other words, grace bestowed 
for the asking the explanation special gifts the individuals 
and all have the privilege drinking that fountain life the 
extent the self-sustained actuality God. 

Man, then, more than the phenomenal man. fact, our con- 
sideration his development removes the limitations frequently 
placed upon investigation the purpose education. Only 
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the acknowledgment his spiritual nature the normal self can 
there any adequate teaching. Some may object this exaltation 
the possibilities man. ask, God not supernatural 
answer, regard the phenomenal man projected space and 
limited time the natural man,—an interpretation that can 
scarcely admitted,—then, indeed, God supernatural, not 
phenomenal. anything beyond the phenomenal admitted 
natural man, then man and have justification 
for regarding God supernatural, save the term synonym for 
spiritual. supernatural, however, mean then 
grant, without reserve, that God such; and insist that, his 
normal return himself, man also. fact, 
claim that only refusing accept the terms spiritual activity, 
and thus assert for himself rational development, the natural 

The removal, then, the limitations the empirical phase and 
the reflective phase our educational system means simply ad- 
vance our part the speculative phase human cognition. This 
phase the sphere knowledge proper, desire 
call attention truth concerning this advance that often over- 
looked. the fact that development true knowledge never 
exclusive. not the abolition the law, but the fulfillment 
that gives spiritual insight. Ignorance alone, virtue its nat- 
ure, possesses this attribute exclusion. When become con- 
cious the speculative, recognize even the place the element 
nescience the eternal process and the proper significance the 
same, and the only rational remedy for moral depravity. There 
now complete consciousness the whole process the harmonious 
refunctioning the universe through the application spiritual law 
the individual. far our personal experience con- 
cerned, are done with that apparently endless war extermina- 
tion between the empirical and the theoretical. The rather, rec- 
ognize the functions both culture worthy the destiny 
the spiritual man. find the true life the and 
the this higher life the philosophies.” dis- 
cover that useless and thankless task weigh one member 
with another, and try strike balance absolute worth, Short 
the consciousness the whole there seen stand. 
ard which compare relatives and such complete apprehen- 
sion each part essential the functioning the whole. 
longer question the existence and the relative importance 
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the parts, but, the rather, how each part may find opportunity for 
conscious activity. When this attained, have Eternal Life, 
have combined act and end the concrete unity 

But cannot tarry longer the explication the philosophical 
phase our development. scarcely necessary observe that 
have repeated the description the act self-consciousness be- 
tween the several articulations But successive 
description has been the result and the necessity more compre- 
hensive insight. This reproduction the offspring the attempt 
communicate present insight. see, then, that the true philos- 
opher teacher from the weary nature his method development. 
When recognize the consciousness this eternal process the 
life our educational systein, understand the folly allowing 
non-professional teachers ply their craft empirically upon unsus- 
pecting childhood. The young have more need this vital direction 
than those who are more mature. When the first step youthful 
development shall have been inspired those who have discovered 
the perfect way, may hope for less misapplication energy ed- 
ucating manhood physically, intellectually, and morally 
plete. fact, the medicine, the law, and the theology human 
life dissolve their distinctions one harmonious act conscious 
growth the touch inspiration from the true teacher. 

If, then, would have the harmony universe communicated 
through others, our intellectual vigor must equal the de- 
mands made upon it. Only the complete return self can 
feel and know that good and rationally communicate end 
itself worth our untiring devotion. 

live our high privilege, however, and recognized the 
truth revealed this higher discipline, shall have reason 
complain Jack appreciation from those who have knowledge 
the same truth, and, consequently, need extraneous aid de- 
tect merit the acts others. Further, shall lay aside all pride 
and all aristocratic seclusion. shall allow the immanent life 
the Logos thing beauty the sphere action. shall 
grant the possibility participation our fellows the self- 
actuality the “Thought thought,” and shall treat them 
accordingly. 

are disposed have it, this philosophic view, this con- 
sciousness the way may come early our experience. 
deed, the Divine injunction, But seek first his kingdom and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall added unto you,” 
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are directed the proper method for the solution all difficulties 
possess Kingdom rationally reproduce his activity 
within us, and thus participate his work. This canbe accom- 
plished accepting the law our development the Logos, 
the rational self-determination our Heavenly Father. doing 
attain conscious return self, realize the spiritual identity 
our individualized activity with the Invisible Church God, and 
are possessed with the fire, with the rational confidence and 
with the irresistible and electrical the Great Teacher. 


WHERE? WHAT? WHENCE? 


The kingdom heaven where, 
Oh, 
Would that the heart which with pity o’erflows 
While deigning love’s burdens share, 
Could disclose 


The kingdom heaven what, 
Oh, what? 
Would that the Infinite Presence, which flows 
Through life the earth finely cut 
Might 


The kingdom heaven whence, 
Oh, whence? 
Ah, let the wind and the breath the rose 
Their secrets life and sense 
Dare 
Could then see the whence Spirit 
Who knows 


Elizabeth Porter 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BRUCE, 


Fellow Courtesy, Johns Hopkins University. 


The highest authorities tell that the coming change educa- 
tional methods hygienic reform. 

The time coming, perhaps even now dawning, when health 
shall recognized the most important requisite for success and 
happiness life. 

When busy, hard-working and often over-working Americans come 
realize this realize they will time,— there will, 
course, vastly more care given the nurture children and 
youth. 

hard even for those who have had biological training, and 
are accustomed look education from biological point view, 
appreciate the blessings which real, radical change hygienic 
methods would impart succeeding generations, 

But cannot expect any very radical change till teachers all over 
the land see the absolute necessity reform. 

Furthermore, they will never become convinced this necessity 
till adequate biological training has made the central truths 
biology part their intellectual tissue. Then, they have the 
proper spirit, they will intelligently care for the health their 
pupils every means which science and tact can devise. 

Unfortunately there lamentable lack text-books and in- 
structors hygiene, which, practical, should adapted not 
merely the wants youth and manhood, but those infancy 
and boyhood well. 

While depicting the symptoms and needs healthy-growing 
human body, should not hesitate point out the injurious effects 
mental strain, stimulants, perverted instincts, and the like. 
short, the ideal hygiene which come, dealing, will, with 
and mental health, will form part that broader science edu- 
cation, which still its infancy. important part the future 
hygiene will unquestionably physical exercise. teachers not 
possess adequate knowledge children; they, from ignorance 
indifference, not check the evils resulting from overstrain and 
mental perversions all might, nevertheless, see 
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that children who, most cases, are only too glad move, were 
properly exercised. 

What hinder physical instruction from being introduced into 
every public and private school the land 

There the inertia and ignorance teachers and general public; 
but there also the want men properly trained exercises suita- 
ble for different ages and the different sexes. 

Until normal school for physical exercises shall 
there can, perhaps, ideal physical instruction but 
much can done the ordinary teachers using intelligently the 
simplest appliances. 

intelligent man needs told the advantages physical exer- 
cise. Certainly the graduates those eastern colleges where alone, 
among the colleges this country, there any approach thorough 
physical training 
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need not told the advantages athletic train- 
ing, which with most them did not begin till early manhood, and 
then generally lacked system and regularity. 

How much more marked the beneficial results physical exercise 
would have been, their cases, had systematic physical instruction 
been given early life when the system was more plastic anda 
taste for exercise could have been better acquired! would idle 
enumerate the specific advantages physical exercise. are 
too potent every thinking effects mind are, however, 
often overlooked, and must properly appreciated. 

The first the direct and beneficial effect physical training 
mental most unquestionably affects character. more 
specific, makes the body healthier, and consequently that indefina- 
ble back ground all thought and feeling healthier. The vig 
orous man euphonic with healthy, mental tone; with weak, 
morbid body, man crank. 

second benefit physical exercise its immediate and benefi- 
cial effect and all connected with will 

should never forgotten that every voluntary muscular move- 
ment exercises the motor centres the brain, and consequently 
mental while conversely, every volition probably stimulates the 
muscles. 

not sufficiently evident every one all acquainted with 


physiology, that muscle, brain, and intimately related parts 
the same apparatus? Can expect the will its best 
when the motor centres the brain are not properly exercised 

Thirdly, consider some effects physical exercise character, 
constantly brought the notice college men. 
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not necessary that should have been thorough athlete 
have experienced that increase strength, courage, and self- 
reliance which manly outdoor sports impart. 

Those who have engaged them, however slightly, are doubtless 
convinced this. Those who have not enjoyed their benefits should 
know that courage and self-reliance are fostered them, and must 
needs be, for the reason evident. 

Athletic games not only constantly exercise the circulatory and 
respiratory muscles, but succeed them one must persevere un- 
der fatigue, and act coolly and quickly emergencies. 

The veteran athlete has lost much his early nervousness, and 
has acquired increased determination and coolness. Constant exer- 
cise the open air has given him stronger and heart, anda 
broader chest. 

the special advantage out-door athletic games that they 
develop manhood,—more requisite for happiness and success life 
than any amount book lore. 

gymnastic training gives symmetry development and grace 
movement, but should supplemented far possible out- 
door games. 

doubtless true, that manliness character more native 
than but draw out under artificial modes life, spe- 
cial education may requisite. 

certain age exercise could the same quantity and 
quality for both sexes. And much could accomplished every 
school the use Indian clubs other simple appliances, capable 
bringing into play every muscle the body, supplemented, 
possible, run the open air well-aired room. 

The object education not make women men, men 
women, but draw out all that best men and all that best 
women. 

Consequently, boys growing manhood should encouraged 
all that manly, and should urged take active part manly 
sports. 

that critical period their lives when boyhood waning and 
manhood dawning, they should not waste much their precious 
energy growth mere book-lore. The supply energy lim- 
ited, and excessive attention given mere intellect, body, will, 
and intellect will suffer irreparably. 

conclusion, one might suggest that more care given vocal 
culture. When one considers what important part the voice 
male animals now plays, and has, doubtless, played the ancestry 
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man, strange that boys should trained from childhood 
keep their mouths closed. Possibly that change voice which 
comes with manhood with all its important correlatives may 
furthered and rendered easier giving the nature the child freer 
play. 

bring about the reform which shall lead men back natural 
healthy life, there must needs change sentiment which shall 
find expression press, pulpit, and literature even now one 
may divine signs the coming change. 

Perhaps introducing this much-to-be-desired reform, word 
caution may necessary. If,—though hardly conceivable,— 
physical education should suddenly introduced throughout the 
land, there might danger too spasmodic growth. might 
become craze, run excesses, and inevitable reaction 
into disrepute. 

view such contingency, one ought remember that sym- 
metrical development, including physical, mental, and nerve training, 

the case stands, unprejudiced person ought admit that 
vastly more harm results present from excess mental, than 
from excess bodily work, least among the school-going class 
the community. The present defective system leads, stated, not 
only physical, but mental and nerve degeneracy. 

quantity, could then devoted mainly muscular development. 
This, alone, might strengthen the will and give healthier mental 
tone, but such course instruction impossible and undesirable. 

If, however, part the energy growth given intellectual 
training, and the rest devoted muscular exercise, attention, 
the highest plane will, would nerve 
and other distinctive qualities the intellectual man, would 
developed, and possibly increased bodily strength and endurance 
would result forin doing work, strength brain-supplying stimulus 


requisite strength the muscle which stimulates. 
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THE FIRST DAY THE GEORGICS. 


Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, 


the first day the term. The class, fresh from the 
from Age Fable, and from exhaustive study Latin 
grammar, feel particular interest the First Georgic, but looks 
you politely and expectantly for the assignment. 

How you yearn make them realize that this Georgic hand 
was once fresh poem, criticized, and liked and disliked, 
Browning’s last poem, and positive and pleasant product 
Sophie Swett’s last short story. your proposed 
task for three months ensuing, will say, make them acquainted 
with the four poems and with the value this master-piece rela- 
tion master-pieces other literatures. The ready means 
acquaintance conversation. The best stimulus subject 
interest about which one has something say. So, without any 
formality, you speak about the agricultural depression Italy nine- 
teen hundred years ago. Then, stimulate interest and lead the 
class forget the strangeness their Latin environment, ask, Why? 

there any hesitation, recall the civil wars between Sulla and 
Marius, the Social war, and the different volcanic explosions the 
Roman Government which preceded the Empire. Let the pupils 
say what they will about these matters,—do not criticise errors 
speech merely restate pleasantly what attempted said. 
mention the cause the hard times, speak the names political 
leaders correctly, tell the best known reasons the civil wars 
and any fugitive items interest, will quite enough expect 
from them. return, tell them few things with plan for the 
lesson as,— 

The character the country people 
Virgil’s sympathy with their troubles. 
How set about writing. 


How all Romans viewed literature. 
His production. 

Northern Italy, wild districts, many chill cavern fur- 
nished scanty dwelling and inclosed one common shed the fire 
and household gods, the cattle and their owners. Wives bred the 
mountains, and often more uncivilized than their husbands made 
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rustic beds with leaves and straw and the skins the wild beasts, their 
neighbors. Farms merely two acres, the hereditary bounty from 
early Italian wars, supported satisfactorily fathers grade above the 
mountaineers, and many children played their cottages,— one, 
little slave; the others, freeborn. When their grown-up brothers 
returned from the tilled land, copious supper was ready, and big 
pots smoked with vegetables. Flitches dried meat hung from the 
rafters sliced for birthday treats, with the addition some 
fresh meat sacrificial victim furnished any. such farms there 
were always few little kids for great occasions, ignorant the 
taste grass, and with more milk than blood their ns; and 
asparagus from the meadows, some huge eggs still warm their 
twisted hay, and fresh-smelling apples. 

This coarse, well fed, good humored life suffered continu- 
ously after the death Julius one after another the 
men who aspired his shoes became victorious for the moment, 
gave the districts the opposition his men, 
just home from the East their tall ships, constantly appeared every- 
where throughout Northern Italy, changing the course things, 
selling off the few yokes oxen from the little pastures, and taking 
even the Lares, there statue worth looking at; until Waste 
not your substance going accuse your plunderer,” was 
country maxim. paralysis farming presently resulted. The 
legions did not know how improve the land. owners were 
too dispirited work for Augustus, greatly blame for the 
final and most serious parceling out occupied land among his 
veterans after the battle Phillippi, was exceedingly anxious after 
ward adjust the new order things the necessary conditions; 
and rouse country living out the situation awkward masters, 
fixed upon acres which they did not know how 

Virgil was this time Rome very frequently upon errands 
the courts about that immortal small farm near Mantua, upon which 
veteran had descended, and which, the end, the veteran kept. 
was extremely likely endeavor please the powerful any 
available way, and found himself unexpectedly able give them 
the somewhat negative aid poem full ways and means mak- 
ing the fields again welltilled Noone had such qualifications he, 
one themselves, and with literary sense and skill 
besides make his mental products interesting the vapid reading 
Roman public, who never saw snow except wine, nor often took 
out-door excursions except riding through the tombs the steep 
Latin way. The women who matched these men were beautiful, 
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graceful, rich, half-soulless dames, marshaling along their porticoes, 
their rows ancestral statues, and regarding common people flesh 
and blood, and nothing Neither sex was the moral equal 
its ancestors, 


the stars the sky, and the roll the blue salt water.” 


But whatever their mental and moral equipment might be, Virgil 
was obliged please them first, last, and and what they 
disliked and preferred was infinite consequence him. What 
were their literary preferences. 

seems strange say that they did not like respect originality. 
They wished see Greek writings re-written and given Roman 
Romans knew only one national literature 
world; their studies were exclusively among its books, and their am- 
bition ended with successful copies masterpieces. American lit- 
erature for long time showed the same weakness toward England. 
the Augustan age English literature, for that matter, transla- 
tor ranked high original poem, for Pope gave ten his best 
years the preparation the and Odyssey. seldom fail 
find the essayists Queen days lavishing space 
not wish spare from Will Wimble and from town and country 
letters, upon translations stanzas from ancient poets; presenting 
them, too, with the air cook bringing successful new dish. 

Virgil had lived from boyhood the world Greek 
They were the standard which brought any image that rose 
within him, and they stimulated him see material about him. 
desired the Roman Theocritus, the Roman Hesiod, the Roman 
Homer, without any thoughts plagiarisms for knew other 
way writing except upon models. The Roman artistic mind 
seemed incapable construction the most could was pre- 
sent series pictures. 

There were three great Greek works agriculture upon which 
Virgil modeled poem. Works and Days Hesiod stand first 
reputation; and this pretty directly copied the first two 
thirds the First Book the Georgics. The profusion prognostics 
the weather the last half the First Book were furnished 
writer but little known, whom Cicerotranslated. wind, 
rain, fair weather; from sounds, from the flight, the motion, 
the cry birds from beasts, reptiles, and insects from 
the flames lamps, and appearances water; from the sun and 
moon their rising and setting, are given the order the old 
author, but they are beautifully touched and made much 
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Virgil. once famous Greek who wrote Georgics supplied the di- 
rections the Third Book get rid serpents cattle-sheds, and 
the details the celebrated portrait great snake the lawns 
Calabria. 

The essential difference between the Greek Hesiod and the Latin 
Virgil this: Hesiod has great simplicity, his object being con- 
vey information and rouse ignorant and helpless people crave 
physical comforts vivid descriptions them, Dickens knew 
well how do; while entirely through the pages the 
have sense that they were written give intellectual treats, 
commend themselves suitably people already furnished with luxu- 
ries. They are like the work modern person, stimulated 
Thoreau, for instance, noble expression. 

Listen the Works and Days: house, female slave, ox, 
and household stuff are what man should provide for himself, and 
that without delay, for delay fills The rainy season 
autumn the time when wood cut best. then that the vari- 
ous parts the plough should shaped,—each from its proper tree. 
Two oxen nine years old should chosen for yoking together, and 
the ploughman should not under forty years; younger man 
always flying off his companions. The cry the crane the 
signal for before that everything should 
easy say, ‘Lend your oxen, and your plough’; and 
easy reply, ‘My oxen have their own work and 
master alike should work, the master guiding the 
out prayers Zeus and Demeter,—while the slave, little behind, 
gives trouble the birds covering the seed well up. The winter 
the time for social meetings; but such things are not for idle wait- 
ers fortune. While yet summer man should warn his 
slaves: ‘Summer does not last forever; make barns for the corn.’ 
But all should avoid the wintry sleet, that pierces even the fur 
shaggy beasts, the hide the ox, and the hair the goat, but can- 
not reach the sheep through its thick wool, nor penetrate the tender 
skin the maiden who sits home with her mother, lies warm 
bed, well bathed and Then the time warm-clad 
and thick-shod, finish work early, and get home before the storm, 
the rising Arcturus the vines are pruned, before the 
swallow appears; but when the snail leaves the earth and mounts 
the trees, then the sickle should sharpened, and the slaves called 
early. Morning cuts off third the day’s work morning makes 
way traveling, and makes way whose dawn 


sets many man his road, and puts the yoke many ox. 
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But when the thistle blossom, and the cicala pours its mid-sum- 
mer song from the trees, weary man must look for enjoyment, for 
rock shelter him, milk and wine drink, and beef and kid’s flesh 
eat. soon Orion rises the corn should winnowed. When 
Orion and Sirius are mid-heaven, let the grapes gathered 
when the Pleiades and Hyades and Orion set, time think 
ploughing again. 

Different men,” concludes Hesiod, praise different days, but few 
have any sometimes day stepmother, sometimes 
mother; wherefore, blessed and happy that has knowledge 
and works his work unblamed the immortals, distinguishing 
omens, and avoiding occasion 

The elaborate manner which the practical part the Georgics 
begins contrast this homely, flow plain Greek 
words. ‘In the dawn says Roman Virgil, when icy 
streams trickle melting from the hoar mountains, and the crumbling 
clod breaks its chain the west-wind’s touch, even then would 
fain see the plough driven deep till the bull groans again, and the 
share rubbed the furrow till shines Remember that the apti- 
tudes the soil must studied. Different regions have different 
products; corn more congenial one, the vine the other. 
Such the chain law, such the eternal covenant with which na- 
ture has bound certain climes, from the day when Deucalion first 
hurled his stones the unpeopled globe, stones whence sprung the 
race man, hard The text the Georgics is, sure, 
not merely but and embellishes his 
text with groups witty, graceful, stately fancies, and leaves 
mooned and cresseted with splendid illustrations; still, through the 
whole it, you will feel that the speaker not laborer, and that 
can never deadly earnest about takes quite too 
much pains say things handsomely, 

Unless your rake ever ready exterminate weeds, your shout 
scare away birds, your hook restrain the shade which darkens 
the land, and your prayers call down rain, poor man, you will gaze 
your neighbor’s big heaps grain with unavailing envy, betake 
yourself the woods again, and shake the oak allay your 

“Come hither, Father the calls the invoca- 
tion the Second Book; off thy buskins, bare thy legs, and 
plunge them with the new must. Come, then, husbandmen, 
and learn the culture proper each according its kind; and 
mellow your wild fruits cultivation, nor let the ground lie idle. 
What joy plant Ismarus all over with the progeny the wine-god, 
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and clothe the mighty sides Taburnus with garment olives! 

speak the whole forest teeming with 
produce, and the haunts the birds, that know naught culture, are 
red all over with blood-dyed berries. The lowly lucerne food for 
cattle; the tall grove supplies pine torches hence are fed the flames 
that give light night. And are men hesitate about planting 
and bestowing their pains?” 

For the Third Book, begins: Enough herds another part 
our charge yet do, the ceaseless care the woolly sheep and 
shaggy goat. task indeed; here fix your hopes renown, 
brave sons the soil!” 

The Fourth Book splendid specimen narrative power, given 
birth and the bee, but with the poet continually 
posing before his public, was Byron’s habit, for sympathy his 
difficult work molding everyday experiences into poetic forms, 
with proper attention metres and sensitive mental palates, 
Everywhere exquisite perception the attractions 
The Four Books are otherwise singularly valuable the clear reflec- 
tion the individual feelings great man the times Augus- 
tus,— days far removed from us. endeavored 
Greek model Roman life, and had atmosphere his own, 
his production long line pictures farming, with priceless, 
local coloring old Italy, and evidently from the mint the mind 
many-sided scholar, feeling many things deeply, and with taste 
for science. great scholar long since pointed out that the song 
Iopas, the shows the somewhat modern tendency the 
questionings and researches Virgil. 

The ancient world considered that gave great original 
work upon agriculture. pretty well settled, now, that, like 
Emerson like George Eliot, general teacher many 
forms ethics, with continuous display wonderful facility, but 
that, the practical side the Georgics, furnished metre and 
language matter collected others. 
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SMOKING, FROM POINT VIEW. 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


said Florence Day, the close study-hour 
she ran into Tassie room, where were gathered several other 
girls; something want you And having thus 
hurriedly spoken, she placed open page the book which she 
held her hand before Tassie’s eyes. Now, she added, look- 
ing each one them, while Tassie reads 

Florence’s new-fangled notions suppose,” said Frances 
Andrews, just loud enough for Florence hear. Ever since that 
talk death and funerals, which she had such new ideas, have 
been kind her,” she added with look Florence. 
hush girls and read interrupted Tassie, taking the book 
from Florence, and glancing over the lines. ‘It about Mme. 
Swetchine. remember reading this biography her some time 
ago. just opened eyes the fact that all Russian women 
were not downright heathen. You must read the whole it, 
Madame Swetchine was splendid 

hurry and read,” interrupted Florence, she seated 
herself her side. shall lose all fire the subject you 
upon which the girls laughed, and then Tassie read the 
words before her 

After dinner, Madame Swetchine said her nephew, Prince Gregory 
Gargain,— friend, smoke your cigar Dear aunt,’ 
replied the care little for cigar when with you, that 
have not even brought 

Florence’s eyes snapped while Tassie was reading. When she 
had finished, she jumped and said: isn’t that 
illustration what was saying only this strange 
you know, that didn’t care snap for fellow who thought more 
his cigar than company.” 

true gentleman does care more for his cigar than for the 
society ladies,” interrupted Tassie gallantly. 


Then there are not many true gentlemen,” added Frances, bitterly. 
“About all see are ready smoke anywhere, anytime, any cir- 
cumstances, and with anybody. 
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There, there; none that, Frances. That one the 
sale denunciations which you know have voted never make,” 
interrupted Florence, she stopped her saying more putting her 
hand over her mouth. back, take she added 
playfully she looked coaxingly into the girl’s eyes; and Frances 
soon wavering 


>? 


removed her hand time for her say 
with half-smile,— 

except your father, though. gentleman the old 
school, who never does anything intemperately. that 
your attention has not been particularly called the evils 
smoking mine has. the circumstances your iife are dif- 
ferent from mine anyway; but you saw much the habit 
both home and way back and forth college here, 
you would feelas curse which weakening men’s wills 
and making them creatures habit more than anything 

chimed Tassie and the other girls. 

Encouraged this sympathetic ejaculation, Frances added with 
even more fervor,— 

being such slave it, that’s the trouble. must say don’t 
see the need even reserving seats the horse-cars for such 
thing. Half the time sit them, the cars are 
crowded. They will reserving seats the concert-halls next, for 
the rate men are going they able sit hour without 
cigar pipe their mouths. counting-room where there 
smoking almost exception. was obliged into one 
the other day, and could hardly breathe, the smoke was dense. 
last saw through enough notice two men writing, each with 
his mouth, they are not slaves, who Oh, lam 
disgusted with the whole thing!” and she sat back and looked 
she were. 

Poor Frances! She had had, must said, particularly hard 
experience, for she lived the same house with her father, her three 
brothers, and uncle, all whom were inveterate smokers. 

course, you wouldn’t marry man who smoked?” said 
Florence roguishly. 

loved his cigar more than me, surely, 
Frances. 

“There, that just where began,” laughed Florence; 
wouldn’t either. AsIsaid this morning, and Madame Swetchine’s 
nephew has proved possible real lite, the man marry must find 
company more him than the company his cigar. But that 
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isn’t saying must not smoke Just look father! How 
enjoys his smokes himself, when mother girls are not par- 
ticularly engaged with him. How hedelights smoke with his friends 
the public thoroughfare, the immediate presence ladies. 
the counting-room, have often heard him say that couldn’t 
profane the pleasure received from his cigar, making 
appendage mere habit, such its use the counting-room would 
makeit. And I’ve doubt his example prevents many clerk from 
smoking there.” 

“But then, said interrupted Frances, your father 
exception.” 

know responded Florence. And such example makes 
demand more men than some girls, acknowledge. must 
the habit smoking. cannot smoke temperately, should 
honor him more dropped altogether. The smoking, 
such, adds nothing man’s pleasure honor. Anthony Trol- 
lope says, the close his autobiography, that had been the com- 
panionship smoking that had loved, rather than the habit. 
That’s the idea the matter. There truth what Tom says 
that book which artistically describes those horrid pagans,— 
The Pagans, called, isn’t it? remember how father stopped 
read aloud us, while reading the book. can’t think just 
the words, but the idea was that smoking, everything depended 
upon how one did it. said the English smoked for the brutality 
the thing 


they never had any the French and their 
smoking was nothing less Butas the Arabs smoked 
was one the loftiest virtues; there was something god-like 
about it. remember how father added that that was pretty 
strong way putting exaggeration,—but that one 
couldn’t make virtue it, was Oh, only all 
would father does, there would need anyone’s ever 
preaching against smoking. Why will men make such fools them- 
and the handsome girl fell back her chair with little 
sigh impatience. 

it,” said Tassie, after the moment’s pause which followed 
Florence’s earnest speech. very fact that men make such 
fools smoking has become vice with such dan- 
gerous tendencies both physical and moral being, has led 
father give altogether. always found delight mod- 
erate use the cigar. But when became college president 
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dropped pleasure which, under the circumstances, was not 
best for him. felt that long college boys were becoming 
slaves the cigar, was time that something was done show 
that smoking was not necessity for good brain-work, some 
them argued, neither was necessity for true happiness, oth- 
ers said. would show that the power practising self-denial for 
the sake the purification pleasure, innocent itself, was the 
very noblest power which one could make use fallen world 
stamp himself upon the future happiness the race.” 

St. Paul’s idea,” said Frances, Tassie paused; 
grandone, too. honor any one who lives But think 
the great majority men ought stop smoking for purely econom- 
ical reasons. Many family has without what are real necessi- 
ties, for the sake its so-called head having his pipes and tobacco. 
Now, smoking, indulged all, should luxury, not 
sity. Oh, wish had the money spend books which father 
and brothers have smoked away! There would then something 
show for 

The sad way which Frances said this revealed heart-longings 
and certain domestic atmosphere which touched Tassie’s quick, re- 
sponsive nature. She jumped quickly from her seat, went the 
girl and said, she lovingly took her hand, Poor girl! she shall 
have all the books she needs with the money father saves not 

denouement our exclaimed Florence, as, hearing 
Tassie’s remark, she came the girl’s side. too funny for 
anything! Come,” she added with merry laugh, we've had our 
say. are none going marry men who love their cigars 
better than they us, are we?”’ and having said this, she kissed the 
girls, picked her Madame Swetchine, and ran off room. 
Soon the bell called another study-hour which brought heavy du- 
ties, and relegated the impromptu subject smoking results 
which only time will tell. 

not safe say, however, that these representative college- 
girls will true their convictions? And being so, will they 
not gauge the possibilities true gentleman while becoming more 
and more the lead such fulfillment 
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was resolved Wandertown have club. Wandertown was not gay 
winter, except when the sleighing was fine, and would stay fine until 
party could not only organized, but put upon runners. And then 
could not truly said that Wandertown was gay, because the gaiety 
slipped away from the sound bells, and took its abode the 
other town where the supper was, and with plenty fun, good quality 
and irreproachable character. 

Still, the people Wandertown some them, did not want depend 
solely upon the whims the snow-king for diversion. There was 
theatre the town; the concerts were few, though sometimes excellent. 
reason comes after 
the besides, then, number the Wandertowners had come 


And besides,— ah, who that said wisely the 


the conclusion that they needed something intellectual, but not hope- 
lessly so, not scientific that the entertainment must fur- 
nished outsiders, but free interchange opinions concerning the 
topics the day. They took different newspapers they looked things 
from different points view. they met together occasionally and ex- 
changed opinions, all the different bits knowledge thus collected might 
fused the inspiration numbers and the glow sympathy kindled 
into useful information, perhaps occasionally into wisdom. But was only 
the younger and more sanguine who looked for the latter. The Wander- 
towners would have club, and should include all the people who were 
wideawake upon the questions the recruits should ministers, 
that doctors were aiways called away the interesting 
points: people would men, few,—and cer- 
tainly these, since the principal the high school was one the organizers 

the movement. And ladies? who doubted it? 
astonishingly short time from the dawning the idea the club was 
running order. But then was very simple its rules, there was 
danger its dying its constitution its suppers. meeting was 
held every fortnight the house one the members. essay was 
read, perhaps two, then discussion was follow. Articles ex- 
tracts from articles upon the subject taken from books, magazines, news- 
papers were order, until certain hour when the regular meeting 
the club would over. After this the members would talk with one 
another for while duets groups, take their departure once, ac- 
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reserved for different occasions. 

The first subject before the club was And this was what 
the Rev. Anson Roberts had written upon it. 

“In the beginning the earth was without form and void. was only 
when the waters under the earth and those above were separated,—only 
when each force had its own place and own work that, under the command, 
chaos evolved itself into universe law and order. 

quote form expression familiar us, was the beginning, 
now, and ever shall be.’ For where all things are thrown together 
mass, there simply confusion, the division, not only 
labor called, but that highest labor thought and purpose, that pro- 
gress results. Some heathen divinities have four faces overlook the 
whole affairs earth. But every human being has but one, and be- 
hooves him keep that straight. what 
needed, not vainly strive know everything, but hew out one’s own 
path and leave clear obstructions for one’s successors. 

sit down the breakfast-table with our daily papers, may 
the tea-table, and gather what comes from the four quarters the world, 
But only the fishermen from the Scriptural ages, and before, 
have done with the haul their nets, cast the good into baskets and 
throw the bad away. And for the bad means what does not assimilate, 
what does not come into our line work aid our life. This dissi- 
pation force that see sometimes life melancholy the force this 
way effectual scattering shot. The old proverb, Jack all 
trades,’ gives the whole story epitome. Perhaps some time have 
all tried clasp handful books, and our ambition grasp many, 
have reversed arc and chord only see our books tumble the ground 
while stand empty-handed. What does man who studies the sciences 
want poetry? Why should the poet spend the time owes literature 
staring through What difference can make him how 
many eyes fly has, what are the spots butterfly’s life 
profession, must confine himself almost wholly what concerns that. 
can neither experiment other lines, nor can study any extent the 
experiments others. After all, the great hobby the nineteenth century 
Specialism, rather, ought not called hobby, but dis- 
covery, almost 

And the Rev. Anson Roberts had good deal more say upon the 
subject, but was all this same vein, and, therefore, must omitted 
like many things that, however good, are too long for one’s space. 

When had finished, momentary silence fell upon the club. Not only 
did the speaker stand high their opinion, but was difficult break the 
ice. One glanced another begin the discussion. 
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length Dr. Crofts began: Your premises are admirable, Mr. Roberts, 
and put only you could put them. must differ with you some 
respects your conclusions.” 

The good minister bristled very slightly. told that was illog- 
ical was, felt, too much. But immediately considered that the consti- 
tution the club bound its memhers make and take all criticisms 
opinions good part, else there could discussion. also told 
himself that most the company would never consider that this touched 
question logic. gently inclined his head the doctor with 
pleasant smile, and waited. 

“That part about the Jack all trades was excellent,” cried Mrs. 
Crofts. 

indeed, was,” said Miss Annie Wynne can appreciate 
because Jack just like me.” 

But then, Dr. Roberts, don’t you think that, after all, there may 
little connection between poets’ dreams and butterflies’ wings suggested 
Mr. Martinas, with the slight drawl putting questions. 

Mr. Martinas will pardon me,” interrupted Dr. Crofts, “that just 
hits the mark was aiming at. should concentration, and every 
one should devote himself his own work, but the question is, What his 
and what helps him it,—the first method work, the second, 
material. methods, remember what famous oculist told once 
when consulted him about eyes. ‘When you are doing work,’ 
said, ‘like reading, writing, look and away from it, not neces- 
sarily for long time together, but frequently, order give the eyes the 
rest different focus.’ persuaded that this rule applies mental 
vision well, and therefore don’t agree with you, that man with 
microscope has reason gazing through telescope. does 
him other good, helps him right his sense proportion.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Hardack, the principal the high school, could 
only get our sense proportion right, nothing about would wrong.” 

regard the second point,— material,” pursued the doctor. 
“Do you remember story told one the earliest Massachusetts regi- 
ments the war, but applicable any regiment the Grand Army? 
This was one under Gen. Butler’s had repair its bridges 
after the enemy, went along the enemy the field, the region, 
forget which. Whenever any work was needed done, out from the 
ranks stepped the volunteers. For the men were not merely soldiers, they 
were carpenters, mechanics all kinds, skilled workmen, engineers, citizens 
which man apt have trade for each finger, and 
little time left over read the newspapers in.” 

speaking reading the newspapers,” said Miss Moore, reminds. 
story told American about the same time. had been. 
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traveling England, and said that there all the railway officials and people 
that class knew their business sure, but could not answer question 
even concerning the business the man next them. Everyone was mar- 
tinet had brains, seemed find use for them. When the 
traveler came back Boston, was just the height the war, 
going from the steamer the hotel, jumped upon the seat with 
the driver, and heard was being driven along all the latest news 
army movements.” Miss Moore stopped, little flushed her boldness, 

Now the question is,” said Mr. Hardack, did that man make better 
driver for his knowledge other things? For part, confess would 
have trusted him the sooner for emergency, would have been 
the more likely bring his wits bear, and very sure that would 
make better voter.” 

are wide the mark,” interposed Mr. Roberts. was not 
speaking ruling out general intelligence, but not wasting life too 
many different, and often opposite pursuits.” 

whole question this,” summed Mr. Tipton, who was large 
shipbuilder. personality like ship, stout oak for foundation, but 
still made many different things, ballasted, and freighted, and vict- 
tualed and set afloat? 

one moment,” interrupted Mr. Roberts. You are still 
carrying out idea. You freight with iron, with wheat, with some 
thing 


>? 


whatever may be, not with heterogeneous mass.” 

you gentlemen are getting into mixed metaphors with your 
soldiers and your hackdrivers and your ships,” interposed Miss Upham. 
you the kindness discuss the question more 
What you mean is, are not people better specialists for broader 
education and range thought, even performance, than their own de- 
partments?’ amounts the same thing say, ‘Does general de- 
velopment strengthen the character that less time, with 
invigorated change work, accomplishes more and higher plane 
than mere 

might put this way,” suggested Mr. Martinas. When 
Saul went after his father’s asses, and found kingdom for himself, ought 
have let alone his kingdom and held his attempt find the 
asses?” 

have doubt found both together,” retorted Mrs. Lipton. 

spite the wit and wisdom the last remarks,” began Atter- 
bury, back Miss Upham’s way putting it. Suppose man, not 
thinking himself and his own culture and all that sort thing, 
(which, sure, much narrowness view, that will keep him from 
getting culture all), but thoroughly devoted his work, and ask, 
‘How can live that may this best?’ What would you answer 
him?” 
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“*What! day 
Merely bask and ripen sometimes 
The student’s wiser business; the brain 
That forages all climes line its cells, 
Ranging both worlds highest wings wish, 
Will not distil the juices hath sucked 
the sweet substance pellucid thought, 
Except for him who hath the secret learned 
mix his blood with sunshine, and take 
The winds into his pulses.’ 


That James Russell Lowell, you know. often look the trees 
summer, and seem see them growing they stand the sunshine drink- 
ing the delight 

“Tsn’t that about the time that the mending-basket comes up?” asked 
Mrs. Crofts her, undertone. 

see that butterflies’ and bees’ wings are not very far apart from 
poets’ uses after all,” observed Mr. Coylston, the minister the Congrega- 
tional Church Wandertown. 

“Things that not seem specialties, train for specialties, some- 
times directly and always indirectly when they improve the man,” said Mr. 
Warren, who had been listening attentively and endeavoring make his 
mind which side the discussion It’s opinion that 
when knock off business, citizenship remains, and that this its widest 
sense universal, and demands some interest the state the world. 

For instance, you believe that even school-children ought have some 
knowledge the state the interested that, one ought 
begin early.” 

do,” returned Dr. Crofts Mrs. Roberts who had just spoken. 

“In judgment,” said Mr. Hardack, the satest way begin 
teaching history children they themselves begin instinct tolearn 
down stairs. Take backward, say. Here the present, and so, 
naming salient points ‘fifty years ago, was and so, and such things 
happened make the instance, take the difference 
communication word and travel, throws open the world for bird’s- 
eye view, and also teaches respect for the power specialties, well 
asa general grasp subject. start lightning express and bring 
up, say ox-team express Zululand, might give one some range 
ideas mix with his 

There was more discussion before the club broke up. 

When the members left Mr. Warren’s was pouring. 

Mr. Roberts, standing the wet pavement under the dripping trees, 
turned his companions with, It’s true that the waters above the firma- 
ment were separated from those beneath it, but obliged confess that 
experience they are apt get mixed again.” 
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COMPAYRE’S HISTORY 


American teachers have long been aware the encyclopedic character 
French and, especially, German educational literature. They have felt 
keenly the disparity between their own meagre attainments and the profes- 
sional culture their more favored co-workers France and 
The non-professional status large portion the teaching body, and 
other circumstances incident our rapid growth nation, 
favored nor encouraged efforts dispel the dense ignorance among public- 
school teachers the most prominent facts and theories the history 
education. has been grave problem with prominent educators how 
meet the special needs our situation. The character our system 
public instruction demands that appeal made large non-classical 
constituency. our teachers have exceptionally good English 
foundation, but little competency the languages, ancient modern, 
This condition requires translation reproduction, The ponderous Ger- 
man histories education would not read, translated. Mere con- 
densations the same could not understood, read; while brief out- 
lines, hastily put together have proved too barren and lifeless attract- 
ive. The great desideratum has been artistic and critical treatment 
the history education and educational doctrines, within moderate lim- 
work that the same time might sustain interest and safe 
guide our teachers their efforts self-culture. thus,—brief 
but not scrappy, entertaining but not frivolous, comprehensive 
gestive but not verbose, critical without loss judicial fairness, and, 
withal, sketch with the animation and symmetry the artist,—requires 
the broadest culture, the clearest insight the problems involved, 
devotion enthusiast. All these high qualities Monsieur Compayré 
has brought the production his unique 
author has briefly and accurately summed his own work the 
tion: have approached our ideal nearly have been able”; 
have attempted group about the principal philosophical and moral 
ideas the systems education which they have inspired” have en- 
deavored “to retain whatever have added “to the first 
rapid sketches studied and elaborate portraits”; have ever mingled 
“with the expositions doctrines and the analysis important works the 
study practical methods and the examination actual institutions 
and, finally, have penetrated “the thought the great educators 


and have followed 


learn from them how they became such” 


The History Pedagogy. Gabriel Compayré, Deputy, Doctor Letters, Profes- 
sor the Normal School Fontenay-aux-Roses. Translated, with Introduction, 
Biographical Sketch the Author, Notes, and Index, Payne, A.M., Profes- 
sor the Theory and Practice Teaching the University Michigan. pp. XX., 592 
Boston: Heath Co.; 1886. 
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they have united practice with theory the particular systems education 
which they have directed with 

scarcely necessary add, that the successful completion such 
design has supplied large measure our especial need. Professor Payne 
evidently soon discovered this, and obtained from Monsieur Compayré and 
his publisher permission and authority translate. The timely comple- 
tion his task has now placed the lucid and inspiring thought the bril- 
liant French educator within the reach all. Professor Payne has thereby 
done special service American teachers, which predict they will not 
slow appreciate. 

subject-matter accompanied the translator’s critical notes, and 
each the twenty-two chapters added valuable analytical summary 
the doctrines involved and exemplified. The index full, and designed 
lead the contents this suggestive volume the topical study edu- 
cational problems. 

From our point view shall doubtless find occasion criticise. 
The French, despite their recent rapid strides educational matters, have 
not yet had opportunity test the practical working certain phases 
public iustruction, whose success are matters fact with us. Compayré 
has evidently never seen the practical results that have reached, and 
will doubtless seem quite too conservative reference gratuity for 
higher education, and also reference the higher education women. 
this latter have much more sympathy with the views the great pub- 
licist the Revolution, Condorcet, than with his able critic. (See 385.) 
The auther’s uncompromising opposition all forms corporal punish- 
ment, likewise, seems extreme. (See pp. 194, 203, 336.) 


BRIEF OUTLINE THE WORK, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


were impossible call attention the numerous points merit and 
interest that adorn History Pedagogy. must content our- 
selves with few that are typical and properly illustrative the character 
the work whole. educational history and systems instruc- 
tion India China, Persia, Palestine, Greece, and Rome are sketched 
briefly, but skillfully, three chapters. Then follow two which are 
sharply contrasted the spirit the Middle Age and that the Renaissance. 
especially happy quotation. Here isa choice selection from 
Montaigne pity that matters should such pass they are 
our time that philosophy, even with people understanding, should 
looked upon vain and fanciful name,—a thing use and 
value either for opinion for action. think that love quibbling 
that has caused things take this turn. Philosophy that which 

Luther and Comenius are the central figures the sixth chapter, are 
the Jesuits and Jansenists the next. The author’s final criticism the 
Jansenists worthy note: The teachers the Little Schools were ad- 
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mirable humanists, not form, the Jesuits were, but judgment. 
They represent, seems us, all its beauty, and all its force, that 
intellectual education,—already divined Montaigne,—which prepares 
for life men sound judgment and upright conscience. founded 
the teaching the humanities. ‘Port Royal,’ says historian peda- 
gogy, Burnier, simplifies study without, however, relieving its whole 
some difficulties strives make interesting, while does not con- 
vert into child’s play; purposes confide memory only what has 
first been apprehended the 163.) 

chapter devoted Fénelon. quote from his plea for the educa- 
tion women: Woman, said again, ordinarily has weaker int@lect 
than man! But this the best reasons why necessary strengthen 
her (p. 168.) this connection recall the reflections 
Condorcet (p. 385) and Madame Necker Saussure (p. 500) upon the 
same theme. are Condorcet’s reasons for equality education: 
necessary that women shonld order that they 
able bring their children, whom they are the natural instruct- 
ors; order that they may worthy companions, the equals their 
husbands that they may feel interest their pursuits, share their pre- 
occupations, and participate their being the condition con- 
jugal happiness order, further, analogous reason, that they 
may not quench, their ignorance, that inspiration heart and mind 
which previous studies have developed their husbands, but that they may 
nourish this flame conversation and reading common; Finally, be- 
cause just ;—because the two sexes have equal right instruction,” 

Madame Necker that the marriage young ladies de- 
layed, that they may have time become spirits and intelli- 
gent creatures that they may acquire, not assortment all petty 
knowledges, but solid education, which prepares them for the duties so- 
ciety and maternity which make them the first teachers their chil- 
dren which, word, starts them the way towards that personal per- 
fection which will never completely attain except the efforts their 
whole 

treatment Descartes and Locke most instructive. 
Descartes: latent ability judge well, distinguish the true from 
the false, naturally equal among all men.’ What this but saying that 
all men are entitled instruction?” (p. reason without 
knowing anything that which reason upon, were weigh 
measure the mind.’ But Descartes would have repudiated those teach- 
ers our day who seem think the whole thing done when there has 
been made pass before the mental vision the child interminable 
series object-lessons, without the thought developing that intelligence 
(p. 192.) 

This criticism Locke’s respect for the sense honor children seems 
especially just: good respect the liberty and the dignity the 
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man the child, but not necessary that this respect degenerate into 
superstition and not sure, that train firm and robust wills, nec- 
essary have them early effranchised from all fear and all restraint.” 201.) 

And this rasa: “If Locke were right, education would become 
wholly impossible for, case all the faculties, education supposes the 
existence natural germ which exercises, fertilizes, and develops.” (p. 208.) 

sad and very suggestive chapter the one the education women 
convents the seventeenth century The darkness and the first dawn 
for our sisters are exemplified respectively the institutions Jacqueline 
Pascal and Madame Maintenon Rollin Salle and Rousseau are por- 
trayed separate chapters. Condilloc, Diderot, Helvetius, and Kant are 
next considered. Compayré thus comments upon Diderot’s restriction 
the humanities How are explain this contradiction inconsist- 
ent and ungrateful humanist who extols the humanities the skies, and 
the same time puts such restriction the teaching them almost 
annihilate them? reason this: that his opinion the 
are useful only for the training orators and poets, but are not serviceable 
the general development the Diderot not able discern 
what, pedagogy, their true title nobility that they are admirable 
instrument intellectual gymnastics, and the surest and the most eminent 
means acquiring those qualities justness, precision, and clear- 
ness which are needed all conditions men, and are applicable all 
the special employments life.” (p. 324.) 

have interesting treatment the first efforts secularization 
modern times. follows account the French Revolution. 
beau, Talleyrand, and Condorcet are especially conspicuous. work 
Condorcet merits further attention. (See pp. 381, 382, 384.) the less 
entertaining sketches that the educational deliverances the Conven- 
This succeeded, however, two marked merit upon 
Madame Genlis, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Hamilton, Madame Remusat, 
Madame Guizot, and Madame Necker Saussure are the principal charac- 
ters most delightful and readable essay, entitled Women Educat- 
while Beel, Lancaster, Guizot, Saint Simon, Fourier, Jacotot, Comte, 
Dupanloup, and Cousin are mentioned among the more recent contributors 
the practice and theory education. 

commend, especially, the quotations from the (pp. 
all discouraged teachers. cannot refrain from the follow- 
ing: “It necessary that profound sense the moral importance his 
work sustain and the teacher, that the austere pleasure 
having served men, and secretly contributed the public good, become the 
noble reward which his conscience alone can “in word,—to work 
for men, and look for his reward only from God.” 

Probably part the history does the catholic spirit and eminent 
fairness the author exhibit themselves better advantage than his 
final chapter upon the scientists education. first considers the Ger- 
man writers upon educational science,—more particularly Fichte, Herbart, 
and Beneke. remaining and far larger portion devoted almost ex- 

critical exposition Spencer’s Aducation and Bain’s Science 
Education, closing with brief but complimentary notices Channing and 
Horace Mann. Who shall have studied this book, shall certainly have 
magnified the importance the teacher national 
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Joun longer among the living. His run. 
has reached the goal. has received the crown. But we, who remain, 
will never see his like again. was educational and moral force 
this country incalculable value. record his life fails supply 
the great loss, the memory lost members our households fails 
fill the aching void. His was remarkable career; and the educational 
value his life has hardly been fairly appreciated. John Gough was 
consummate teacher. used say: don’t use any logic, argu- 
ment, philosophy simply represent you the fact that the practice 
trate, regularly-educated teacher might do, the point 
question. Many persons complain that attack good thing. 
gentleman said once that were attacking that which was very 


excellent thing under certain circumstances. said that whiskey had 


saved great many lives; and told hima story. said: You remind 
ABOUT PINS. 

pin very queer thing. has round head and small point. 
you stick pins into you, they hurt. Men use pins when the buttons are 
off. buy pins for five cents paper. you swallow pin, will 
kil you, and they have saved thousands lives.’ 

The teacher said, ‘Why, how you mean that they have saved 
thousands lives?’ not swallowing them.’ 

“So allow that whiskey has saved thousands lives people 
not swallowing it.” 

his address the great convention teachers, composing the joint 
meeting the American Instruction and the 
tional Association, Saratoga, 1882, covered the whole philosophy 
the temperance cause single sentence. said: Drunkenness 
evil that the mind man not capable comprehending its full ex- 
tent but drunkenness would die out with the present race the intemper- 
ate, more drnnkards were made; and hold that the greatest work 
can build the barrier high heaven between the unpolluted 
lips the children and the intoxicating cup.” 

must acknowledged that one the greatest powers teacher can 
have the power illustration. Mr.Gough had, apparently, unlimited 
power forceful illustration. the address already alluded to, Sara- 
toga, illustrated the effect alcoholic stimulus the following manner: 
gentleman once told that was impossible that alcohol had 
nourishment it; for person, after partaking liquor, could what 
could not have done before had taken it. said: You know, well 
do, that there may great deal excitability occasioned that there 
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never would otherwise have been experienced, without any strength having 
been given.’ ‘No, no,’ said; ‘if there was activity and excitement im- 
parted, there was nourishment said that. 
you break into hornets’ nest, there received there, but 
there great deal excitement. tell you, you would under such 
circumstances what you would never otherwise, and perhaps you would 
run faster than you ever ran before your lifewithout particle strength 
strength nourishment having been given you.” 

the question teaching morals the schools, Mr. Gough used the 
following: they say me, Shall the teachers teach morals?’ 
‘Shall they teach religion?’ well, have own views about it, though, 
perhaps, not qualified speak. may say this, however, that 
you don’t teach morals, don’t know what you are going teach.” And 
here Mr. Gough showed that had the true conception what education 
means, for says: What you teach that going make men 
and women character out your scholars? the Latin and the 
Greek? the logic and the Hawkstone Hall, Eng- 
land, there lay man, half-naked. Mr. Noble, the leader the great work 
there, picked him and carried him home. The man was the best Greek 
scholar all England,—a clergyman the English Church. stole 
Mr. Noble’s postage-stamps get liquor. When furnished him with 
clothes that might out,—including waistcoat true clerical cut, 
—they were pawned for liquor, and less than two weeks was again 
destitute everything, hanging around the streets begging 
for money for more Yet was the best Greek scholar the 
United Kingdom. Did Greek save 

These examples serve show what fund illustration Mr. Gcugh 
had, and was largely this faculty presenting truth clearly, forcibly, that 
gave him such power public hoped that the dear 
wife who took such care him while lived, and whom the public owe 
more than they are aware of, who knows better than anybody else the facts 
some one who familiar with the educational questions 
the day,—will write his life with special reference its educational value. 
are sure would prove great advantage the profession teachers. 

some directions John Gough has done work unequaled any 
other man. died before was seventy years old. was publie 
lecturer,—that public teacher,—more than forty-five years. trav- 
eled over 300,000 miles. gave over public addresses. had 
large volumes which contained hundreds thousands signatures the 
temperance pledge. has been estimated that had addressed ten mil- 
lion different persons,—probably larger number than ever listened the 
sound any other human voice. His life-work over. But being dead, 
yet speaketh. His example will down the ages. His power was 
the power religious life. His example the example devout 
Christian, animated the spirit and power the Divine Saviour. 
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THE CHINESE like the labor question general, receiving 
deserves, very careful attention, throughout the country, but more 
particularly the Pacific Slope. The March number the 
Monthly occupied with discussion the subject from different 
view. One writer, considering the advisability expelling the 
Chinese, says: was evident desire the part the leaders 
this undertaking proceed much possible under the the 
law.” article entitked, “The Knights Labor and the Chinese 
Question.” 

vigorous article defense Tacoma says: The 
Tacoma Method, the abstract, application the principle that all 
the rights the people cannot conditioned defined the statute 
books, and that remedies and resorts must left, some degree, 
indicated emergencies.” Again, says: Under this ruling, mawk- 
ishness and cant are Another article entitled the 
Tacoma This article gives the other side the question, with 
good deal vigor and with unanswerable logic. Its conclusion 
without law are bound result catastrophies without 
law. Any attempt dishonor the majesty inviolable law certain 
bring upon the head the guilty individual, mob, community, the 
heavy hand retribution, both swift and sure.” 

The editor says: present will make only the one comment, com- 


1 ! 


pelled the article contributor this number, that the only legal 
moral difference can see between the Rock Springs methods and the Ta- 
coma method the difference between the highwayman, who murders aman 
and takes his purse, and the one who stops him, with Your money your 
say what, you refuse hand 

The has the following: Results expelling the 
Chinese The Oregon Improvement Company has closed all its coal mines 
because could not work them without heavy hop culture 
the business canning fish cannot the work clearing the 
lands the country has stopped the lumber interest has received heavy 
blow Seattle and Tacoma have been deeply injured their business 
and all good and intelligent citizens are mortified, humiliated, and hurt.” 
Further comment unnecessary. 

THE This question frequently asked 
late and the true answer depends upon what meant education, 
who has the correct idea what take boy, untrained, untu- 
tored, rough, and wild, and transform him into the 
man, professional man, society man,—knows what bound the 
meaning the word educate. This man must differ from the boy asa 
trained family-horse, leader stage-coach team differs from the wild 
colt Mexican mustang which has never been tamed bit and bridle.” 
Education not the acquisition knowledge although acquire, come 
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know, obtain information, comes part and any true 
system education. 

Few questions such tremendous importance are grossly misunder- 
stood the community are men the scores and hundreds 
every large town city who are tolerably intelligent upon general mat- 
ters, but who fail utterly grasp the idea what meant education, 
what high school college does for boy. ‘Tosuch 
careful study Principal Hoyt’s valuable article the last number 
CATION, showing hard facts and figures what the public high school the 
city Providence has done for that city during the last generation. 
they have acquired the power drawing they will possibly 
get some light from it. would also commend them that unique con- 
tribution the first number Edward Everett Hale, enti- 
tled How was Educated.” says: ought say, that not 
believe that any life outside college has yet been found that will 
general much for man helping him for this business living. 
could get more information out which you 
can buy for ten dollars, than any man will acquire, facts, spending 
four years any college. But the business changing boy into man, 
or, you please, changing unlicked cub into well-trained gentle- 
man, is, the whole, more simply and certainly done good college 
than anywhere else. ‘So,’ Nestor seems me.’’ 


friends the Zenure Bill, Boston, have had hearing 
before the legislative committee, and the result must prove gratifying 
them and helpful their righteous cause. the world progresses and 
the principle division labor more and more carried out all prac- 
tical affairs, the teacher’s profession will come ranked higher and 
higher, till those who are educated professionally and have served proper 
apprenticeship will considered and treated profession Whatever 
tends make the tenure service permanent calculated increase the 
efficiency such service. well known that much the best teaching 
talent now diverted from the public-school work more desirable situa- 
tions. Many the best scholars and most successful teachers are drawn 
away college professorships, academies, private schools, be- 
cause the uncertainty the tenure the public-school service. the 
legislators the Old Bay State are wise, they will pass large majority 
the mild, permissive bill now proposed, which the school committees are 
allowed elect their teachers for term service not limited the 
contract. 


ONE of. our school journals hints that many schoolmaster may learn 
lesson from the teamster who drives his team with heavy load the hill. 
Not all driving Much should level ground; and 
sometimes the skillful teacher may able get his school under such 
headway that the natural momentum will carry the load along without the 
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use very power, like team driven down But, after has 
done his best, will sometimes find work. this case, let him 
adopt the hint the skillful not drive too hard and too 
straight the hill. may better little this way and that, 
and now and then stop let the horses And, after all, let the 
true teacher remember that bail kettle longer when lies 
down than when stands up.” General Grant won some his battles 
movements. 

THE March number the has careful and discriminat- 
ing article upon The New Education Harvard and Yale,” which reviews 
critically the discussions Profs. Palmer and Ladd Yale 
recent numbers the Andover Review. This article cordially com- 
mended the thoughtful educator. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


PROJECT LAW FOR THE ORGAN- adopted. estimated that 93,000 
IZATION PRIMARY INSTRUCTION persons who present exercise the 
FRANCE. The project law for the function primary teachers France, 
organization primary instruction only 18,421 are members religious 
France, which passed the Chamber order; these, only 3463 are charge 
Deputies July, 1884, was delayed the boys’ schools. Nevertheless, this 
Senate until the present session. small remnant body that formerly 
that body, since the 28th January, controlled the service could not im- 
has been the subject earnest and, mediately dispossessed, without serious 
times, acrimonious debate. Naturally consequences; five years are therefore 
the chief interest centered the clause allowed for the consummation the 
providing for the laicisation the policy. The entire project shows the 
schools. was debated four days, dur- minute attention given representa- 
ing which every possible view men France the details 
and State authority education was school organization instruction. 
discussed, and the entire history the For instance, the provisions Article 
conflict that has raged France overa are such would only occur men 
quarter century was revived. The practically familiar with the operations 
much excitement, and involves such far- the article regulate the relations 
reaching consequences, follows: infant schools, primary, superior 
“In the public schools every order, primary, and manual apprenticeship 
instruction” the office instruc- schools each other, the object being 
tion,) “is confined exclusively lay prevent pupils above and below the 
persons.” The clause was eventually obligatory school age (six thirteen) 
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crowding into the elementary primaries, 
and foster the more advanced grades 
authorized the law Dec. 11, 


ENGLISH vice-president 
the Committee Council Educa- 
tion, Sir Lyon Playfair 
tually Ahe head the English depart- 
ment Education. 

spite the uncertain tenure the 
Gladstone 
attaches 
quite certain that Sir Lyon Playfair 
holds the office long enough accom- 


interest 


government, great 


plish anything, science instruction 
elementary schools will put upona 
better basis than present. has 
already secured the appointment 
select committee inquire into the work- 
The 
revised code just issued differs little 
from the preceding, evidently the annual 
tinkering which this document under- 
goes, will not pushed very vigorously 


ing the endowed Schools Act. 


till the report the education commis 
sion forthcoming. little surprise 
expressed the budget the new 
school board for London. spite 
all cries economic reform the 
heaviest yet imposed upon the rate 
payers. The public are reminded that 
the expenditure legacy from the old 
board and retrenchment 
promised for the next year. 

The name Miss Frances Helen 
Prideaux not unknown this country. 
Miss Bachelor 
Medicine the University London, 
who died diphtheria last year, just 
the eve presenting herself for the 
final degree. She had approved 
herself brilliant scholar, having ob- 
tained the University, the Exhibition 
and Gold Medal Anatomy, the highest 
awards that difficult department, and 
having subsequently achieved First 
Class medicine and other branches. 
honor her memory scholarship 
medicine has been founded the 


Prideaux was 


scrupulous revision 
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Helen Prideaux Prize Fund. 


ACTION THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER 
called two decrees issued Dr. 
Gautoch, the recently appointed minis- 
ter public instruction, Austria. 
The first, having reference classical 
books, reminds the teachers the reg- 
ulations approved works, recom- 
mends that changes avoided except 
when absolutely necessary, 


teachers from obliging scholars 


purchase, means supplementing 
the instruction, other than the manuals 
prescribed. The second decree orders 
the list 
and the exclusion all 


which are objectionable from the stand- 


point patriotism, morals, religion. 
accordance with the second decree 
the scholastic council Lower Austria 
has already prescribed eight works, 
among which are Aged Fritz, Hero 
and Favorite the German People; 
The Life Derflinger, 
William, the Grand Ottokar 
Schupp; and Princes and Coal Miners, 
Ferdinand Schmidt. These titles 
give some idea what counted of- 


fensive Austria. 


PROPOSAL MAKE PRIMARY IN- 
STRUCTION GRATUITOUS SAXONY.— 
January 8th, Herr Bebel, member 


the Saxon Chamber Deputies, 


University, for the benefit women 


proposed government grant 8,000,- 
marks establish universal gratu- 
itous education. The motion was sup- 
ported portion the Liberals, but 
was violently opposed the Centre 
and the Right. Dr. Straumer, profes- 
sor the Chemnitz gymnasium, ex- 
pressed the opinion that gratuitous edu- 
cation was subversive morality, and 
would shake the very foundation fam- 
ily life. Herr von Gerber, the Minister 
Instruction, likewise characterized 
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the measure rank socialism. The 
Zeitung observes that, 
Herr von Gerber right, the constitu- 
tion Prussia, which proclaims the 
principle gratuitous education, it- 
self convicted socialism.” 
bel’s motion was rejected vote 


OPPOSITION THE CLASSICS 
BERNE.— The first April terminates 
the period six years, the end 
which new appointments may made 
the chairs the gymnasia the canton 
Berne, Switzerland. reported 


Herr Be- 


April, 


that Gobat, director public in- 
struction this canton, proposes 
take advantage the occasion re- 


the time devoted the classics, 


the other cantons Switzerland, 
proposed modifications the plan 


studies must submitted the 


lected for the work. 


nation acouncil experts carefully se- 
Berne the direc- 


tor has unrestrained power the matter 


within the limits the law. Fears are 
entertained that Gobat will carry out 


project, which, needless say, 


opposed the highest educational 
authorities. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Second Reader; (4) Third 
(5) Fourth Reader (6) Fifth Reader. 
Published Cowperthwait Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Improvement school text 
has been the regular order the 
for long period. has been quite 
apparent that many our best schol- 
ars, most successful teachers, and ex- 
pert specialists have been late doing 
their bést work make for the children 
perfect books for the reading 
With supplementary readers, scientific 
readers, historical readers, best litera- 


ture selections, and especially under the 
literary branch the subject, the prep- 
aration beautiful but cheap books, in- 
cluding the finest writings the fore- 
most writers the language, respect 
thought and expression,—it would 
seem though little was left 
sought this field,—that little oppor- 
tunity for improvement 
ing. 


But should borne mind that 


takes many elements make geod read- 
ing-books. First the mechan- 
ical execution the books. And this 
simple point may variously subdi- 
vided. should include good paper, 
not coarse, not too highly calendered, 
strong, with proper tint. Then, the 
type should adapted read easily, 
without extra effort for the eyes. The 
and the reading aided cuts executed 
the highest style the art. The 
books should neat appearance, and 
well-bound. 

Then, again, the development 
thought from the primer the highest 
selections should gradual, skillful, 
syStematic. 

Furthermore, the language, the rheto- 
ric should the best models, pure 
and blameless. Above all, the selec- 
tions should always and everywhere 
from the best models, the choicest spec- 
imens our good English literature 
and, particular, they should embody 
the purest principles morality, the 
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most exact science, and the wisest and 
best thought the mother tongue. 
Judged these standards, the books 
under review must considered, all 
good judges, very high character. 
Even the Baskerville Classics fail 
present such perfect type found 
this series, from Primer Fifth Reader. 
The Primer and First Reader are really 
remarkable specimens type. 
plainly manifest that the type was de- 
signed and cast expressly for these 
books. The adaptation each grade 
the mind the learner also some- 
thing wonderful. But when one comes 
examine the selections the Fifth 
Reader, and dwell upon the words 
and think the thoughts here put down 
from Hawthorne and Lowell and Whit- 
tier; from Everett and Fields and 
Franklin; from Dickens and Carlyle 
and from Tennyson and Gray 
and Scott; and from the other masters 
English thought and expression, one 
powerfully impressed with the vain 
wish that were again school-boy 
and could permitted use these ele- 
gant books. Space forbids dwelling 
upon the excellent system teaching 
reading, ingeniously and completely 
carried out from beginning end. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION FOR 
MON SCHOOLS. Eliphalet Oram 
Lyte, A.M., Professor Pedagogics 
and Grammar, State Normal School, 
270 pp. New York: 
Appleton Co. 


seems like old times examine 
real text-book upon Grammar. 
have had many Language 
how write, and talk, and think, and 
act; rhetorics, etc., etc., that really 
sometning refreshing find plain, 
common-sense book 
grammar and composition, published 
one the leading school-book houses 
the country. 

The book question will repay 
teacher; and such teacher will put 


class bright pupils through it, noth- 
ing would hazarded saying they 
would know pretty well how write 
and how talk. One good element 
the book is, that composition made 
part and parcel the grammar. 
commend the work examina- 
tion all teachers grammar 


THE PEDAGOGY. Com- 
Payne, A.M., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


This book the greatest value 
all teachers. important contri- 
bution the pedagogical literature 
our time. gives and concise 
history education from remote antiq- 
uity the present time. Prof. Payne 
has laid the entire profession under ob- 
ligation him for this great work. 
careful review will found this issue. 


AND THEIR USES: Past and 
Present. Study the English 
Language. Richard Grant White. 
gth edition, revised 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
pp. 467. $1.00. 

This school edition this famous 
work Richard Grant White. What- 
ever may said thought some 
his utterances, one will dispute that 
was master the mother- 
tongue, and that wrote vigorous 


English. 


The Afterthoughts and Forewords,” 
the quaint, original dedication James 
Russell Lowell, and the interesting pref- 
ace are all quite characteristic the 
author’s peculiar but 
The book great value all teach- 
ers, especially. commend, espe- 
cially, his Newspaper 
English, Big Small 
Thoughts,” British English and 
‘American’ English,” and The Gram- 
marless Tongue.” His chapter “Is 
Being Done,” has probably caused more 
discussion than almost any other article 
English should familiar with this book 
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MODERN CLASSICS. 
cloth bound, cents volume, post- 
paid; the set, $11.22 net. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Great improvement reading-books, 

and books for the study 

Literature and English authors 

taken place within few years past. 

Among the publishers whom the 

teachers and pupils are under special 

obligation this respect Messrs. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. hold high rank. 

They have published among other good 

things beautiful school library thir- 

ty-three volumes, culled from the best 

These 


has 


writers the English language. 
books include many short prose and po- 
etic works which are required Har- 
vard and other colleges. Among them 
are: Lowell’s Vision Sir 
Pope’s the Lock; Macaulay’s 
Feast: Macaulay’s Lays 
Rome; Gray’s Elegy Written 
Country Church- yard; and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Books and II., con 
tained The Riverside Classics 
complete edition Paradise 
which has been prepared under the ad- 
vice and with the assistance Profes- 
sor Torrey, Harvard Univer- 
sity, with Milton,” judicious 
foot-notes, full general index, and 
“Index well-known Lines and Pas- 
Teachers desirous examin- 
ing these excellent little books should 
send the publishers for pamphlet 
containing table contents. 


THE TEMPERANCE TEACHINGS SCI- 
ENCE, adapted the use Teachers 
and Pupils the Schools, 
Palmer, M.D., LL.D, with 
introduction Mary Livermore. 
Boston: Heath Co. Sent 
mail, postage paid, for cents. 
163 pp. 

careful perusal this little volume 
will convince almost any candid reader 
that the use alcohol article 


ful; useless; and will not take 


effect the poison upon the stomach, 
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April, 


School Library Its twelve chapters are replete with 


volumes, averaging 310 sound 


careful 
The 


instruction, and show 


study and 
the liver, the lungs, the heart, the kid- 
neys, the nervous system, the brain, 
carefully treated, manner once 
interesting, instructive scientific. 
The book can conscientiously and 
highly commended. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY BENJAMIN 
LIN. Cassell Co. Paper covers, 
Clarke Carruth, Boston. 

Few books, besides Crusoe 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress, have hada 
greater number readers than Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography. Here good 
type and good paper for the small 


sum ten cents. 


THE SCHOOL Collec- 
tion ten hundred songs for Pub- 
lic and Private Schools. Compiled 
Graff, AM. 17th Edi- 
tion, enlarged and from new plates. 
cents. Bardeen, Publisher, 
Syracnse, Y.; 1886. 

This book probably contains much 
music will used any other 
book published. For all other books 
that know of, two-thirds the tunes 
are written the compilers, who are 
course, partial their own productions 
The compiler this book, however, 
wrote songs his own, but gathered 
those which his long experience 
conductor teachers’ institutes had 
shown him the most generally 
familiar and pleasing. calculated 
useful and popular any school 


where used. 

SERMONS THE Hugh 
Latimer. Cassell’s National Library. 
Edited Prof. Henry Morley. New 


Sold Cupples, Upham Co. 

These quaint but pointed and practi- 
cal sermons, preached 
guished martyr three centuries and 


half ago, will read with deep interest 
The fa- 
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mous “Sermon the Plough” 
masterpiece earnest persuasion. 


EXAMPLES DIFFERENTIAL EQua- 
TIONS, with Rules for their Solution. 
George Osborne, S.B. Ginn 
Co.; Boston, 1886. pp. 50. 


This little book will fully appre- 
ciated true lovers the higher 
mathematics. quite unique, and 
evidently prepared with great care and 
painstaking. 


MANAGEMENT; Practical 
Guide for the Teacher the School- 
Room. Amos Kellogg, A.M. 
Fifth Edition. Kellogg Co. 
124 pp.; cents. 

This little treatise has been widely 
read, and highly praised. full 
hints and practical suggestions value 
every teacher. 


—We have received copies Academ- 
ical Favorites, acollection Duets, 
Trios, Quartettes, and Choruses, for use 
High Schools, etc.; also Four Cho- 
ruses, composed John Wiegand. 
Published Fischer Brother, 226 
East 4th St., New York. Price cents. 

The Complete Angler; Isaac 
Walton. This standard work has been 
issued Cassell’s National Library se- 
ries. Edited Prof. Henry 
Upham Co., 283 Washington St. 

The Rivals and School for Scan- 
Library. Published cents and 
sold Cleaves, MacDonald Co., 
Temple Place, Boston. 

zie, still another the Li- 
brary, beautiful little book, good 
type, good paper, and sold 

Manual the Boston Teachers’ 
Agency. This little book, issued 
Mr. Everett Fisk, No. Tremont 
Place, Boston, filled with important 
information teachers who desire 
improve their positions. discusses 
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the benefits teachers’ agencies, con- 
sidering employers have right 
expect,” What teachers havea right 
expect,” and tells how the Boston 
agency can supply the wants both 
parties. All may rely upon honorable, 
intelligent, and fair dealing from Mr. 
Fisk. 

The National Summer School 
Methods, Saratoga, has issued its an- 
nual circular. This school, success- 
ful last year, will hold three weeks the 
coming summer, from July Aug. 
contains fifteen different depart- 
ments, and instruction given 
twenty-one prominent educators. Send 
for circular Charles King, Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 

Forty-ninth Annual Report the 
Secretary the Board Education for 
Massachusetts. Mr. Dickinson here 
presents which deserves 
stand alongside the reports his 
honored predecessors, including the 
famous reports Horace Mann. The 
statistics show how high the old Bay 
State stands the matter Education. 
The number persons school age 
343,810, and the number school 
339,714. The average wages male 
teachers per month and 
women, $43.85. The average school 
year months. the 347 
towns and cities, 224 have public high 
schools. the 8,177 teachers, 2,866 
have attended Normal Schools. Num- 
ber evening schools 142, cities 
and 621 teachers and 
over 15,000 pupils. Other points 
interest could mentioned, but the 
above must suffice. Special attention 
should Mr. Dickinson’s re- 
marks upon Teachers; Attendance; Au- 
thority Teachers; Text-books and 
Supplies; and particularly Methods 
garten, and Course Studies. This 
course study divided into two 
parts,—the first being for elementary 
schools, prepared Superintenden 
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Davis, and the second for creditable the officers making 
schools, prepared Prin. Hill, and the schools the state. 

Chelsea. This scheme gives pro- Rev. Stockbridge, D.D., has 
posed course study from the begin- completed valuable catalogue the 
ning the primary school the Harris Collection American Poetry, 
the high school course. given Brown University the late 
worth careful attention. The entire re-| Senator Anthony. The edition 
port, including the several reports printed limited and the price un- 
the agents, visitors the American, but its great value there 
schools, and the board education can question. 


MAGAZINES. 


Great gain has come within few after the Revolution”; article 
years past from the vigorous discussion Justin Winsor, entitled Americana,” 
all educational subjects the popu- which should read all teachers 
lar magazines, and indeed the profes- history; Col. Higginson General 


sional monthlies and quarterlies, and 
periodical literature generally, even the 
daily papers. Teachers are largely in- 


debted these magazines for light 


thrown upon many matters history 
and the best methods teaching them. 

The Century has added its list 
readers many thousands its inter- 
esting and useful articles lately pub- 
lished upon the late civil war. 

The Magazine American His- 
tory for March presents very graphic 
and instructive picture old colonial 
times the “Van Cortlandt Manor- 
the White and other 
articles. 


The Magazine Western History 
has Michigan’s Boundary 
Chicago”; Interesting Tradi- 


linois and various other matters. 


North American Review dis- 


son’s Air Telegraph”; Pavy and 
the Polar Confeder- 
and other subjects interesting educa- 
tors. 

The Atlantic Monthly, among other 
good things, has article rare value 
John Fiske The United States 


other matters value and interest 
teachers. 

The New Englander begins with 
article Dr. Peabody the current 
question Liberal Education,” which 
takes strong ground and maintains 
with vigorous and cogent arguments. 
political article entitled “The 
Party and the Administration”; and 
two able 
“The New Education Harvard and 
College.” 

The New England has 
illustrated article Col- 
Town Meeting-House and 
Town Politics the Last Century”; 
Academy,” illustrated; The 
Grand Army the Republic Mass.”; 
and other interesting articles. 
The Library Fournal full 
interesting and valuable educational 
including Congressional 
Library illustrated Library 
Interest New York”; “New York 
Free Public Library Scheme”; 
brary Economy and History.” 

The Overland Monthly has several 
articles relating the Chinese Labor 

Columbia Country”; The Lost Jour- 
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nals Pioneer”; Problems 
relating the Giant Trees”; and 
“Mysterious Fate Blockade Run- 

The Andover Review always 
fresh and welcome. pays special at- 
tention educational themes. the 
current number Prof. James has 
valuable discussion National aid 
the German Palestine The 
Recurrence Riots”; Historical 
Criticisms”; Editorial Notes,” etc. 

The Book Buyer, published 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, heartily com- 
mended all who buy books and who 
wish keep familiar with current litera- 

Family Magazine and 
The Quiver are two excellent family 
magazines, each $1.50 year. Full 
interesting matter. Both are illus- 
trated. 

year, and Shakespeariana, $1.50 
year, published the Leonard Scott 
Publishing 
well-known high character. Black- 
wood find “Moss From Rolling 
Stone,” historically treating Italy and 
Greece from 1848 1862. 
review Mr. Froude’s Oceana 
England and her Colonies”; “On 
Far-off and London Janu- 
are special interest. 

The English Magazine, 
published Macmillan Co., $1.75 
very popular with the young 
folk. Inthe Jotunheim”; Lifeboats 
and Lifeboat-men,” and “Fox Hunting,” 
are special interest. They are well 
illustrated. 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, 
popular favor. Seige 


“Song-Games and Myth- 
Dramas Washington,” Bab- 
cock; Bachelor’s Blunder,” 
Norris; March Wind,” 
Sherman; “The American Play,” Law- 
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rence Hutton; “As Came Down from 
Lebanon,” Clinton Scollard; Per- 
chance Dream,” Brander Matthews; 
Silence,” Cone; and especially 
The One Pioneer Terra-del-fuego.” 

Treasure Trove, published 
Kellogg Co., New York, $1.00 
year, full illustrated articles for the 
younger members the household, and 
will not fail the parents, un- 
cles, and aunts. “The Fisher Boy 
Lufoden,” Edward Rand; Making 
Newspaper,” Harry Birch; Warwick 
Castle,” illustrated, Annette Noble; 
Man that Laughed,” Wolstan Dixey 
“The Flying Cloud vs. The Lightning 
Express”; etc., are 
interesting articles the March num- 
ber. 

Wide Lothrop Co, 
Boston; $3.00 year. This standard 
some the most brilliant 
known writers the day. Mrs. Fre- 
mont, Clara Doty Bates, Sophia May, 
Edgar Fawcett, W., Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Oscar Fay Adams, Mar- 
garet Sidney, are only portion the 
famous names who have articles the 
March number. 


Watson Griffin, Montreal, pub- 
lishes article the Magazine 
American History for April, entitled 
Consolidation Canada,” re- 
ply Dr. Bender’s article the Febru- 
ary number, The Disintegration 
Canada,” which appears have created 
great commotion the Dominion. 


Lend Hand, edited Rev. 
ward Everett Hale, D.D., and published 
the Hand Co., Boston; $2.00 
year. This new magazine rapidly 
growing into favor. Itis the organ 
The Associated Charities, Temperance 
Societies, Societies for the Help the 
American Indians, Woman’s Work 
Philanthropy, the Wadsworth Clubs and 
Look-up Clubs. 
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PAMPHLETS, 


Annual Report the Schools 
Gloucester, Mass. Supt. Hawley 
has placed the public under obligation 
him for sensible report the 
tion and work the public schools 
his town. This report shows that Supt. 
Hawley the front rank school 
superintendents. Special attention 
called his remarks upon Machine 
Teaching, and Admission the High 
School. 

Circulars Information the 
Bureau Education; No. 1885. 
Review Reports the British 
Technical Instruction, with notes 
Dr. Thompson; No. 1885. 
Education Japan. 

Providence, 

Proceedings the New England 
Historic-Geneological Soc. Jan. 1886. 

Some Phases the Indian Ques- 
tion; Gen. Henry Carrington, 
report. 


Three Favorite Trios, for male 
female voices. Fischer Bro., 
Bible House, cents. 


Third Annual Catalogue the 
Chicago Training School; 1885-6. This 
institution, under the direction Dr. 
Belfield, numbers 155 pupils, and 
carries them through three years’ 
course mixed study, comprising 
good English and practical 
instruction and experience shopwork. 

Minutes the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention the Provincial Educational 
Association Nova Scotia, held 
Truro, July, 1885. Prin. MacKay dis- 
cussed with commendable vigor Eng- 
lish Spelling Reform.” 


The Historical Record 
published quarterly the State His. 
torical Society. The January number 
exceedingly interesting one. 


Philosophical Papers: University 
Michigan; Series; No.1. Uni- 
versity Education, Morris, Ph.D. 
This address was delivered the found- 
ing the Philosophical Society the 
University Michigan. 


Report the Board Education, 
Franklin, H.; 1886. 


Report the Schools Worces- 
ter, Mass.; 1885. Special attention 
here called the interesting report 
upon Drawing”; The Care the 
and Manual Training.” 

Annual Report the Public 
Schools Toledo, Ohio; 1885, 
this report Supt. Dowd discusses The 
Discipline Our The Use 
ual and Penmanship.” 
The entire report readable one. 

Papers the American 
Association; Vol. No. 
the Appointing Power the Presi- 


Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


Forty-ninth Annual Report the 
Board Education Cleveland, Ohio; 
1885. this report Supt. Hinsdale, 
under the head Educational Ques- 
tions,” has given excellent treatise 
upon some important topics; g., 
Teaching English Will- 
Examinations and Promo- 
Teaching.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Report the Commissioner Edu- 


cation, Gen. John 1883-4. 
Rhode Island School Report; 1885. 
Ohio School Report; 1885. 
The Practical Teacher. 


Parker. 
ton Place, 


Barnes’s New Ed.; 
Life Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
Longfellow. 


low; edited Samuel 


manual 
Teaching; edited Francis 


Two volumes; pp., 433, 
Company, 1886 These sumptuous 
volumes will reviewed future 
number. 

Outlines Universal History; 
George Fisher, LL.D. 
son, Blakeman, Taylor Co., 
This remarkable book received too 
for late notice this issue. 

Shepard’s School Room Stencils. 
Clark, 753 Broadway, 
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